This War Js Not 
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HERE have been quite a few prophets lately who have stood up to opine 
that the war is all over bar the shouting, that it will last another twelve 
months, or another two years, or another three years. 

Some a them may be right. 

But only one prediction as to the length of the war can be regarded as a 
certainty. It is this—The war will be over when the last Axis nation cries 
“Quits |” It will not be finished a minute before; and no amount of prophesy- 
ing will hasten its end by so much as a second. * 

It is bad medicine to pump false hope into men, into nations. Hope 
springs easily and quickly in wartime; if it is fed it soon becomes an overwhelm- 
ing certainty. And in its wake comes a gradual let-up . ... whose other name 
is complacency. 

The greatest enemies of any war-making country are national fear and 
widespread national complacency. Each or both can defeat victorious armies. 

We must be prepared for a long war—a war lasting anything up to another 
five years. Perhaps it will end before that. If it does that is so much the 
better; we will not be disappointed and our morale will not suffer because of 
set-backs and disappointments—for disappointment is a great destroyer of morale. 

A lot of things can happen in the fluctuating fortunes of war. A nation, 
or coalition of nations, even when they are riding the crest of a wave, can 
suffer serious losses and defeats. | 

Germany is not yet beaten. Germany was riding the crest of a wave when 
Britain suffered Dunkirk. Yet even then, with victory in her grasp, Germany 
was not victorious . . . she missed out and, as a result, found herself faced by 
many added years of warfare. Thus, even though we may be heading steadily 
for victory, the war is not over until the last bullet is fired. To believe other- 
wise is to dwell in a fool’s paradise. 
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AUSTRALIA'S FIGHTING MONTH 


January, 1943, promised _ big 
things for Allied men in New 
Guinea. They had no _ illusions 
about their task. New Guinea, 
with its sweat, its mud, its nerve- 
wracking tension, its sudden death 
barking from the jungle leaves no 
room for illusions. 


It was not going to be child’s 


LATE CORPORAL JOHN ALEXANDER 
FRENCH 


is among latest Australian Army VC win- 

ners. Also announced are VC’s to Sergeant 

William Henry Kirby, and Private Percival 
Eric Gratwick. 


play; but they could smell the smell 
of a campaign’s end. It was in 
their nostrils, and, as it is with all 
men who see victory around the 
corner, their superbly high morale 
leaped even higher. 

By first of the month, U.S. 
troops had split the Japanese Buna 
defences, driving a wedge down to 
the ocean’s edge. From that point 
onwards, the broken Jap _ forces 
found themselves sandwiched _ be- 
tween Allied forces fighting savage- 
ly all round them. 

Victory in Papua was close 
enough for General MacArthur to 
say: “I have every hope that, in the 
mear future, we shall close the 
Papua campaign with a decisive 
victory.” 

The job was not easy, however. 
No one had believed it. would be. 
Tales of outstanding heroism were 
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in New Guinea that 
War Correspondents felt abashed 
at trying to single any out for 


so common 


special mention. The going was so 
tough that their pens became con- 
fused in writing about it. One of 
them said, “It’s like trying to write 
about God—you don’t know where 
to start, and you don’t like starting 
anyway, because your words seem 
so thin and paltry.” | 

Perhaps the incredible story of 
New Guinea will never be told in 
full. Perhaps things’ like that 
never can be told—for it is full 
with the greatness of the sacrifice 
and heroism of ordinary little men 

. and there is no adequate me- 
dium for its telling. 

By January 5 the enemy was in 
a hopeless position. He had suf- 
fered a conclusive defeat at Buna. 

A High Australian officer de- 
scribed the campaign — succintly. 
“The Allied forces have completed 
a series of brilliant actions, ending 
in the conclusive defeat of the 
enemy in the Buna area,” he said. 

“This followed on his defeat at 
Gona on December 9, and_ has 
driven the enemy into his last limit- 
ed stronghold west of the Girua 
River (Sanananda). 

“The campaign was in the na- 
ture of siege operations against a 
series of strongly-prepared, mutual- 
ly-supporting positions, established 
in considerable depth. 

“A carefully-prepared plan of 
operations from a southerly and 


south-westerly direction, closely co-_ 


ordinated. and controlled, gradually 
overcame the enemy’s strongholds, 
and the last central defences were 
surrounded yesterday (January 2). 


“During these operations the 
enemy's killed are estimated at 
1,200.” 


By the middle of the month the 
rains had come. The dreaded New 
Guinea “Wet” had set in. It was 
impossible for mainlanders to imag- 
ine what this meant to Allied 
soldiers, in terms of hardship and 
discomfort. 


They were accustomed to fight- 
ing, sleeping and eating in the rain, 
for they lived in a land where rain 
was daily routine. 
day procedure for them to have to 


It was every-. 
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plough constantly through mud 
that was ankle-deep, and wade 
through stinking swamps __ that 


might be waist-high, or chin high. 

They knew the discomforts of 
throwing themselves down on dank, 
soggy, rotting vegetation to try to 
snatch a few minutes’ sleep .. . if 
such uneasy rest could be dignified 
by the word Sleep. 

For the nerves of men in New 
Guinea are constantly strained. 
They doze fitfully, waking wide- 
eyed on an instant at the snap of a 
twig, the strange buzzing of a new 
insect, the faintest foreign jungle 
noise. 

It was bad enough under the best 
climatic conditions New Guinea 
could offer. The rain, when it 
came, was hell. 

In the meantime, the Air Forces 
‘carried on. It would take more 
than rain to keep them from blast- 
ing the remnants of the proud Jap 
forces that had come so confident- 
ly to New Guinea. 

About mid-month, too, the first 
New Guinea V.C. was awarded— 
posthumously, to Corporal John 
Alexander French, QX1071, “for 
Most conspicuous bravery in opera- 
tions” at Milne Bay. 

At about the same time, four 
members of the A.I.F. were award- 
ed Silver Stars by General Mac- 
Arthur, for heroism in the New 
Guinea campaign. 

Broadly speaking, the campaign 
was over. But it was not finished. 
It soon became plain that it would 


‘not be finished while one enemy 


soldier remained able to strike back 
—for the Jap struck back even 
when there was no faintest glimmer 
of hope, even when he was mortally 
wounded he had one last fling, with 
a grenade or a pistol—often at 
those who bent over him to ease the 
suffering of his last few minutes. 

By January 20 “mopping-up” 
was in progress. 

To those who did not know the 
true, inner meaning of “mopping- 
up,” this might have seemed an 
easy, insignificant job to have to 
do. 

Those who did the mopping-up ° 
knew that it was neither easy nor 
insignificant. The enemv_ chased 


from fox-hole to hiding-place, from 
dug-out to tree-top, from pill-box to 


trench, continued to take their 
deadly toll. 

They were beaten, but they 
would not admit defeat. Their 
position was hopeless, but they 
would not admit their position, 
even to themselves. They knew— 


none better—that only death—or 
capture or wounding at best—lav 
before them. 

Yet still they fought, sometimes 
in little bands, sometimes alone, 
starved, pounded, ill, hunted. 

There were still pockets of scat- 
tered resistance, notably one on 
each side of Sanananda Point. Al- 
lied forces kept nibbling away at 
them, eating into them with the 
slow sureness that comes of con- 
scious superiority. 

The Jap had fortified this area 
carefully and thoroughly during 
the months he had been in posses- 
sion. He had not spared any pains 
in the building of his strongpoints. 

Pill-boxes and dugouts were con- 
- nected by series of subterranean 
passages. “They had been built with 
heavy logs and the trunks of coco- 
nut palms and_. cushioned’ with 
earth. 

Behind these the enemy sat wait- 
ing, day after day, in many cases 
for weeks, waiting, waiting. Food 
and water had become scarcer and 
scarcer. Disease took hold of forti- 
fication system. 

Japanese died in their pill-boxes 
and lay rotting there amongst the 


living. 

“The stench in nearly all of 
these,’ said one Correspondent, 
‘Was indescribable. When you 


went in it rose up like a stinking, 
tangible veil and hit you in the face. 

“How humans could force them- 
selves to live, day after day, in such 
incredibly revolting circumstances 
is beyond the comprehension of 
Westerners. 

“In some areas, the stench was 
so bad that the enemy was using 
his gas-mask, practically living in it, 
in an effort to escape the smell.” 

He was still up to many of his 
old tricks. He burrowed his way 
into piles of his own dead, and lay 
there, a grenade or pistol in_ his 
hand, waiting for a chance throw 
or shot at his enemy. 

He tied himself high in palm 
trees with a rifle or sub-machine 


gun and waited for patrols. He 
left dead in his evacuated hospital 
—and under the dead he placed 
grenades, so arranged that they 
would explode when the body was 
lifted. 

He knew the extreme, _heart- 
breaking bitterness of seeing the 
sky crowded only with Allied 
‘planes, day after day. 

He had crowed proudly when. 
over Malaysia, the skies had been 
black with his own ’planes, when 
Australians on the ground had 


fought grimly, desperately with 
little fighter protection. 
But now the boot was on the 


other foot. The Japanese were 
learning some of the bitterness Aus- 
tralians had experienced in Malaya 

. the acid disappointment otf 
searching the skies for your own 
‘planes, and finding none. 

As the month drew towards its 
close, a communique announced 
that: 

“All organised enemy resistance 
has been overcome. Mopping up is 
in progress. 725 enemy dead have 
been found (at Sanananda), in ad- 
dition to those previously reported, 
with many more yet to be counted. 

“A considerable quantity of 
enemy material and equipment has 
been captured, including field guns, 
trucks and ammunition.” 


On the last day of the month, 
fighting was going on in the Mubo- 


Wau area. The communique read: 
“New Guinea—Mubo area: Strong 
hostile patrols attacked our positions 
west of Mubo, and were engaged 
by our outposts. 

“Considerable casualties were in- 
ficted on enemy detachments be- 
tween Kaisinek and Wandumi. 

“The enemy is now withdrawing 
with our forces in pursuit. 

“Our medium bombers attacked 
enemy positions.” 

Next day, strong Japanese forces 
came back to make a ferocious at- 
tack on the Allied-held Wau air- 
drome. They were repulsed and 
the position was reported to be well ~ 
in hand. The Jap, after having 
come within quarter of a mile of 
the drome, had been pushed back 
some three miles in hard fighting. 


It was more than likely that 
Papua would see vet more hard, 
bloody fighting. For, at Rabaul, 
enemy ships were concentrating at 
the end of January. 


Where they would try to strike 
was anyone’s guess. 

But one thing was certain: the 
enemy would not give up New 
Guinea without trying again and 
again to retake it. As Cyrenaica 
was of the greatest importance to 
Axis strategy, so New Guinea was 
extremely important to Japan. 

Whatever happened, it seemed 
they must try to retake what they 
had so painfully lost. 


NEW GUINEA HAS A NEWSPAPER 
Guinea Gold issued daily at Port Moresby gives troops a concise coverage of local and 


overseas news. 


Though necessarily small the job is well done, professional in every 


way despite difficulties of production. 
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AT THIS TRAINING SCHOOL AUSTRALIAN OFFICERS ARE TEACHING 
ALLIED SOLDIERS THE ART OF INVASION—WITH ALL TRIMMINGS. 


HERE was no talking, little sound except the tramp- 
ing of feet along a jetty, the rattle of arms and 
equipment, concise orders rapped out. 

Landing-craft at the end of the jetty filled swiftly, 
silently, efficiently, without fuss, and pulled away to make 
room for others to be filled. Short paddles, wielded con- 
fidently, lifted, dipped, sparkled in the sun as the boats 
crept out like so many huge water-beetles to join the 
launches that would tow them to the island they must 
assault and take. 

This was timing and co-ordination at its best. How 
good that best could be was demonstrated later. 

The troops were American, undergoing instruction at 
a Combined Training School by Australian officers. 

This is offensive training—the kind that teaches men 
how to take territory from the sea, and hold it. Perhaps 
nowhere in the north is defensive training (apart from 
specialised defensive training) being given. Most troops 
have already learned defence. Now there is only one 
keyword: Offence. 

And this is offence with a vengeance. For here, men 
are being taught the difficult, complicated, dangerous 
business of attacking; of sweeping up enemy held beaches 
in the face of fire and mines, to take territory, as it was 
taken at Guadalcanal, to hold it in the face of whatever 
odds the enemy can muster, as they are holding it at 
Guadalcanal. 

These men, I thought, as I watched them piling into 
their boats, have a high example to live up to... an 
example being set to-day on those islands that string away 
like a tail from New Guinea, on New Guinea itself. 
There, tradition is being made for them by other 


Left: American troops storm a beach-head ... and wait. . They 
are taught the difficult business of ascending and descending a 
ship’s side. 


Among the trees there were more land- 
mines—gelignite that exploded with a 
roar, spurting dust and debris thirty 


WITH LAND-MINES EXPLODING AROUND THEM THEY RACE ACROSS AN OPEN BEACH TOWARDS COVER. 


Americans who have learned, in the bitterness of death 
and destruction, what these boys are being taught care- 
fully and thoroughly on a peaceful part of the Australian 
coast. 

The preparation for this manoeuvre was made with 
infinite pain to detail. It might well have been an actual 
enemy-held position they were setting out to assault. 

‘““X—— Island is in enemy possession,” said the Field 
Order. “Commando reports dated Seventeenth, indicate 
that the West Coast of the Island, to the North of D——— 
Creek, is held by enemy strong posts of strength of one 
platoon, and which are located generally in positions 
shown as houses on the map. 

‘Air reconnaissance and photos show no evidence of 
organised enemy defences North of D Creek. Air 
photos and maps show enemy Airport in square 
(map reference). Its ground defences are mot organ- 
ised and the existence of a Motor Transport track con- 
necting Airport to Strongpost at (map reference ) 
suggests that this Post also has mission of defence of 
Airport. 

“Enemy dive-bombers are based on the Island... 

After that came pinpoint detail giving times, tides, 
moon, anticipated wind, complete details concerning 
times and method of embarking and debarking, landing- 
points, and so on. The first wave would “Establish an 
initial beachhead in a line several hundred yards inland,” 
on this island somewhere off the Australian coast. : 

Nothing is skimped, or faked, or left to 
chance. ‘The exercise was carried out with com- 
plete accuracy. It had to be. Because if, for 
example, troops overshot their set, initial mark, 


” 


feet into the air. 
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either in terms of distance or time after land- 
ing, they might well run into trouble . . . for, 
a few hundred yards down that Motor Trans- 
port track leading to the airport (where 
dummy ’planes had _ been placed), the 
R.A.A.F. would be plastering the place witn 
live 250-pound bombs. 

Even the aerial reconnaissance photo- 
graphic map studied by officers had been 
specially taken. It showed the few shacks on 
the island, creeks, the airport with its dummy 
planes, marshes, and beaches and tracks. 

“Nothing is left out of these exercises,’ a 


(Turn to Page 68) 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


Sx» Pays Tritute <A2 


A few days after General Sir Thomas Blamey 
returned from New Guinea he spoke to Australia 
over the radio and told the nation of the tremendous 
job that our men had done. He traced in interest- 
ing detail the development of the New Guinea cam- 
paign, told how we turned the tables and gradually 
forced the Japanese north again ridge by ridge. This 
part of the Commander-in-Chief’s address will enter 
into a special feature which “ARMY” is preparing 
for next issue. What follows here is a recording by 
“ARMY” magazine of the latter part of Sir 
Thomas Blamey’s speech in which he pays tributes 
that are so well deserved. 


Our total battle losses are many thousands less 
than those that the enemy has lost in the land fight- 
ing alone. None of his will return. But in addi- 
tion the Air Force has held the ring for us most 
successfully and defeated every attempt the Japanese 
have made to reinforce these wretches, which he 
seems to have finally abandoned. General White- 
head’s air forces have held the enemy off and de- 
stroved him.in his ships, and so allowed the Allied 
land forces to deal with the army thoroughly. The 
enemy's losses at sea in personnel alone have ex- 
ceeded the Allied losses in battlefield, and a sharp 
blow has been struck at his shipping also. His army 
has not only been defeated in Papua; it has been 
practically exterminated. 


But because of this defeat do not for one moment 
imagine that we are out of the wood with the 
Japanese. His self-belief is colossal; his valuation 
of human life is small; his resources are great. And 
do not imagine because we have driven him away 
from the point of immediate threat that all menace 
is by any means past. There is no “kid glove” in 
the Japanese method of conducting war, and he has 
definitely threatened to destroy Australia before the 
Allied development can make it into a base from 
which he can be destroyed. How far he will] go in 
his effort to carry out that threat I do not know, 
but let it not be thought for one moment that he 
will not try to do all he can. 

Our troops in the forward area and in close-knit 
brotherhood with the American troops, under condi- 
tions of unbelievable difficulty, have removed the 
menace from one quarter, for a time at least. Manv 
of us grieve to-day for brave lads who have gone. 
They have died in honour. We think of them with 
pride, and the more we understand and see what 
they evercame, the deeper our gratitude must grow 
to them. Give praise to these valiant men; stand 
strongly behind your men who continue to fight. 


Tropical diseases such as scrub typhus and malaria. 
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are even more deadly than the Japanese. Men 
fighting day by day cannot protect themselves ade- 
quately from such insidious enemies as these. The 
troops are able to meet and overcome the terrific 
difficulties of the route, the heat and humidity of the 
lowlands, the continuous rain, and the cold nights 
crossing the high ranges. They are able to endure 
all these hardships.and they go dav by day, night 
by night, their sole time off a few hours such as 
they can snatch for sleep. They marched on slippery, 
muddy trails, tripped up by jungle vines. Often no 
fires could be lighted to cook meals; emergency 
rations, which are very light, had sometimes to be 
eaten dry. The men took all this, and we saw the 
Australian and the American at their best. ‘They 
get no overtime pay for Sundays. They endure and 
through self-sacrifice they conquer. 


Australia owes much to her sons for having driven 
away this menace. She owes much to General Mac- 
Arthur for his magnificent understanding of us, and 
his acceptance of us as part of his charge. She owes 
much to the American forces far from home who 
have come to help us. She owes a tribute to General 
Kenney, Commanding the Allied Air Forces, and 
to General Whitehead, ever vigilant commander of 
the Air Force in New Guinea. 


I pay my tribute, first, to the magnificent troops 
who crossed the Kokoda track from Moresby to 
Buna, and to Brig. Eather and Brig. Lloyd, who 
led them, and other officers and N.C.O.s; second, to 
the stout-hearted men, Australian and American, 
who drove the Japanese out of his lair in the coastal 
areas. | pay tribute also to those who built the 
roads and bridges and aerodromes, to the men who 
unloaded the ships day and night, and to those 
whose ingenuity overcame so many obstacles, even 
to improvising means of landing tanks in difficult 
places. To the men and their leaders whom I have 
mentioned, I owe a great debt of gratitude, and so 
do you. To Lt.-General Herring, for his cheerful 
and happy co-operation as commander of the corps 
from September onwards. ‘To the sailors who car- 
ried us safely through, and to the airmen who kept 
the ring. 


General Blamey alsu thanked the Red Cross, the 
Comforts Fund, and the people of Australia gener- 
ally who had helped so splendidly. They had, he 


said, done a grand thing for the troops. 


General Blamey concluded: To all of these Aus- 
tralia owes the happy relief from immediate menace 
of invasion that she now enjoys. See to it that this 
debt is paid by standing in line with us to the very 
end. 


Here lie we dead because we did not choose 
ce To shame the land from which we sprung. 
Life is, perhaps, no great thing to lose, 
But young men think it is, and we were young. 


AN AUSTRALIAN CEMETERY: AT GONA 


THE JAPANESE ARE NOT ALL LITTLE MEN. THEY ARE NEITHER FOOLS NOR 


ARE THEY ALL FANATICS ... AND THEY ARE NOT UNBEATABLE SUPERMEN. 


T is probably safe to say that only a Japanese 
could write a shrewd, complete, truthful description 
of Japanese and the Japanese mind. 

But some few facts are fairly obvious and readily 
available about these cunning, vicious, inexplicable men 
from the far north. And one thing is clear: the more 
facts we can marshal about them, the better we get to 
know them, the easier our job of beating them to their 
knees will become. 

They are not supermen, as they would have us be- 
lieve. That has been amply demonstrated. Coming 
down through Malaya they might have brought them- 
selves to believe that they were invincible. But they 
have been beaten more than once since then; they have 
been swept back out of the seas and skies and lands. 

They are not completely fatalistic or fanatical. “They 
seem to be 100 per cent. fanatical . . . when they are 
winning. But more than once, at Bataan, they screamed 
and ran in terror. 

This matter of fanaticism is subject to considerable 
dispute. Different Australian and American soldiers, 
having come into contact with Japanese at different 
localities, give different versions. 

The truth seems to be somewhere in between. A 
young officer, recently returned from New Guinea, ex- 
plained it this way: 

“Tt largely depends on what Japanese you happen to 
be fighting. 

“The highly-trained, professional Japanese soldier will 
never surrender. He—and officers and N.C.O.’s—is 
the kind that will suicide rather than give in. Japanese 
Marines come under this heading. 

“Conscripts—clerks, farmers, the ordinary Japanese 
man-in-the-street—will surrender, however, if he gets 
caught in a tight spot. He wants to live just as much 
as anyone else. 

“Then there is, of course, the coolie class. They don't 
need a great deal of urging. But it is apparent that, right 
throughout, none of them is anxious to surrender—per- 
haps because they are so saturated with propaganda. 

“Tt seems as though, to discourage surrender, th 

gh, to ge surre , they 
have been told that all kinds of horrible things will be 
done to them by the Allies if they give in. I don't know 
if this is so, of course—but I’m willing to bet on it.” 

The Japanese is a curious mixture. 

He is often sullen, vicious and unmanageable with a 
few drinks in him. It is reported that more than once 
in Malaya, Japanese commanders requested the with- 
drawing Aflies to destroy all liquor stocks before 


evacuating towns. 
drunken Japanese have done Japan a great deal of 
harm and robbed her of a lot of prestige and honor 
in the eyes of the world. 

At a Casualty Clearing Station, Somewhere in 
Australia, I saw some of these men. They had 
been brought in, wounded, by Australian soldiers. 
Australian doctors were patching them up. 

They are completely disinterested and devoid of 
gratitude. Their lack of interest is apparent even 
in their eyes—for the eyes of any man, of any race 
or color are a give-away even if he is desperately 
trying to hide his emotions. 

But as we, a band of War Correspondents, 
walked into their tent—in itself a matter of in- 
terest in an isolated bush camp where nothing un- 
usual ever happens—a few of them opened their 
eyes briefly, then closed them again. Others. did 
not even bother to open their eyes, although they 
were not asleep. Only one or two took a lazy 
interest. 

They profess to know no English, nor to be 
interested in learning any. ‘They refuse to talk 
to anyone, and do not talk even among themselves 
when anyone is near. 

It would be incorrect to say they were sullen. 
They might be somewhat aggrieved—or even sulky, 
for that, more or less, is how every prisoner of war 
feels for a time. But their main attitude seems to 
be one of complete disinterest. 

It is possible that their physical condition has 
something to do with it. They give the impres- 
sion of extreme exhaustion. Most of them sleep 
nearly all day. : 

“Tf there was a prize for long-distance sleeping,” 
said an orderly, “that feller there would win it. 
He sleeps about twenty hours out of every twenty- 
four.” 

Their physical condition is deplorable. They are 


Barbarities perpetrated by — 


JAPANESE PRISONERS CAPTURED BY U.S. MARINES ON G 


gaunt from hunger and perhaps dysentery. Bones 
stand out in ridges all over them. 

A matron—a homely, thorough, conscientious 
soul who would do a good job of nursing the devil 
himself if that were the duty assigned her— 
hovered over them. : 

‘““They’re eternally ravenous,” she said, checking 
the pulse of one of them. “They wade into their 
food with their ears back, as though they'd never 
seen food before. 

What occasional interest they show is centred 
around themselves and their own welfare. ‘They 
closely watch treatment and medicine given them 

. and they are certainly interested in newspapers 
—even though the newspapers are English- 
language. 

Over these, according to matron and orderlies 
at the Station, they pore for hours. No one knows 
whether or not they can read them; but they care- 
fully examine all map-reproductions and “seem to 
discuss news and maps at great length among 
themselves.” 

Maps appear to be their greatest interest—any 
maps: Australia, Europe, America, any others they 
can get hold of. : 

How much English they understand no one 
knows. “I asked one of them if he could speak 
English,” an orderly said. ‘As large as life he 
came back with, ‘No—I not know English.’ ” 

‘“They know enough of it when they want somc- 
thing,” the matron put in. “If they want a glass 
of water, a pan, cigarettes or food they pretty soon 
ask for it—and in very plain English, at that.” 

Typical of most of them is one Japanese private 
at the Station. 

He was wounded when Australian soldiers found 
him. Somewhere in action, he had been cracked 
badly on the head by the butt of a rifle. 

He is described as ‘‘a superior type of private’ — 
thirty-one years old, 110 pounds in weight. Before 
the war he was apparently a farmer. 

The prisoner-convalescents’ day begins at 5.30, 
when they are wakened and washed. After that 
their temperature is taken and they are given 
breakfast at 7.30. 

After breakfast medicine and treatment are 
given, and they are then left to themselves until 
about 10 a.m. They are given magazines to look 
at (or read, if they can read them). 

At 10 a.m., another temperature-reading is taken. 
At 12.30 is lunch, and at 5 p.m., their evening 
meal. At 7 p.m., their temperature is again taken, 
and lights are put out between 10 and 10.30 p.m. 

Even the most hypercritical could find nothing 
to cavil about in the treatment given them. Their 
feod is good, solid, tasty hospital food given in all 
Australian military hospitals; their quarters are 
clean and healthy; everything is spotlessly white. 

The Japanese are not all little men—some of 
them are very big indeed. “Thev are not all short- 
sighted, or buck-toothed. They are neither fools 
nor are they all fanatics. 

And they are not unbeatable supermen ... 


YADALCANAL ISLAND. 
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HOW WE BLAST THE JAPS 


This is the story, in pictures, of part of the action at Giropi 
Point, where Australian-manned General Stuart tanks, with 
infantry, blasted Japanese out of pillboxes and pursued them 
through palms and kunai grass to the beach. Full of guts, 
Australian troops advanced fully exposed to enemy fire. 


|. The infantry commander, a sergeant replacing a lieutenant 
just shot, has received a note revealing whereabouts of Japanese 
pillbox ... climbs aback a tank, taps.on the hatch, and hands the 
note in to the commander of the tank. In the foreground is one 
of the infantrvmen who are advancing with the tanks. 


These photographs form a complete series, showing what 
our men did. The smoke across the scene is from gunfire, 
for the bullets were flying while the official Department of 
Information photographer went into the thick of it. These 
are true action pictures, rated among the best of the war. 


2. In low gear, slow as they can, tanks keep pace with the infantry, 
down to | m.p.h. This tank has stopped, is pounding Jap pillboxes 
40-50 yards away. Lying on the ground an infantryman fits another 
clip of cartridges, waits to snipe any Jap who may try to throw 


grenades at the tank. Smoke is our damage on enemy positions. 


3. Tank has blasted pillbox on left, is pouring fire into pillbox, 
right. Soldier at extreme left snipes any Japs emerging from the 
wreckage while soldier near the tank covers the right pillbox, 


ready for grenade-throwers. Soldier right has sighted Jap, is 
aiming. Within seconds of this picture being taken, soldier 
(centre) became a casualty. 


4, Pillboxes in previous photos emptied, surviving Japs fall back 
on another line. The 37mm. gun on the stationary tank blasts their 
positions while the machine-gun rakes the palm-tops for Jap 
snipers. All guns are blazing as this picture was taken; the man 
nearest the tank is seen in the next picture, which is another view 
of the same tank in action. 


5. From behind the same tank. Infantryman (last picture) on immediate right of tank; small, centre picture, a Bren-gunner pours his 
fire at the Japs who are retiring through the long kunai grass. He is part of a long line of infantrymen strung out between tanks, 


sweeping forward like a dragnet... 


6. In the foreground, braced against the trunk of a shell-cut 
palm, the Bren-gunner from last picture is firing. Beyond the tank, 
at the centre left of the picture, may be seen men in picture 4, 
opening fire on 30-odd Japs who are retiring from, the pillboxes 
shown blasted in picture 3. Near tank's rear wheel are a mortar 
and crew... 


7. Close-up of 2-inch mortar and crew (last picture). The tree- 
trunk is wounded builets meant for these men: their rifles, 
fixed bayonets, lean against the tree while they send their mortar- 
fire into the “prepared positions’” to which the Japs hope to 
retreat. These men, like all those in the action, show courage 
undaunted. | 
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HEN the Japanese landed in Northern Malaya 

the Press began to use a new war word—“In- 

filtration” —and as the Asiatic columns pushed 
southward the British communiques invariably ran: 
“Enemy units have infiltrated past our lines, necessi- 
tating a fresh withdrawal.” 

We took little notice of the first communiques, but 
when the sum total of Japanese infiltration mounted to 
an advance of some hundreds of miles, the word as- 
sumed the significance of a secret weapon. Each time 
we read it we became exasperated—exasperated because 
we could not grasp, could not understand, just what 
infiltration really meant. Actually, what we could not 
grasp was not so much infiltration as the true meaning 
of what the fungle itself could mean in warfare. En- 
lightenment lay in knowing and realising how easily 
death could lurk, unseen and unheard, almost within 
arm’s length. 


Here, within a few feet of the camera is a soldier. His camou- 
flage is not elaborate ... merely normal. The lower picture 
shows the man’s position. 
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jungle CENMUP 


Only by taking part in a real show can the true— 
dreadfully true—fact be known. But you can get a 
rough idea of it at one of Australia’s jungle training 
camps. 

A group of observers stood with the Commanding 
Officer of such a camp before the fringe of a jungle, 
somewhere in Australia. From  overseas-experienced 
lieutenants there came a quick order. A large body of 
men formed into small sections and in broken file, with 
scouts ahead, melted into the jungle. é 

The Commanding Officer explained that somewhere 
in that denseness was the “enemy.” They had infll- 
trated past our troops and now lay in ambush. 

The men knew this, but they also knew that the so- 
called “enemy” merely consisted of their own cobbers. 
And they knew that if and when the shots of ambush 
rang out, bullets would be harmless and fired over their 
heads. Yet despite this, the sheer uncontrollable tense- 
ness that overcomes your body as you grope expectantly 
through the undergrowth, is something that is hard to 
credit to the human structure. It is the best demon- 
stration of what strain a soldier must learn to take as 
he creeps forward in the real thing, knowing that the 
unseen something ahead is no enemy in make-believes. 

The tenseness is little lessened even on the foot-wide 
jungle track. Silently, cautiously, with eyes scanning 
the thickness, scouts creep forward. Everywhere there 
is utter silence, not a leaf moves—yes, a leaf did move. 
. .. A signal from the leading scout, and every man 
within vision “freezes.” “They staturise rigidly in what- 
ever position they hold when the signal registers on 
their brain. A possible enemy may have revealed him- 
self by the movement of a leaf or two. By “freezing’’ 
the scouts avoid the same error. The men may be 
“frozen” for half an hour, even more; no man will 
move until the position has been figured out and a rea- 
sonable plan of operation decided upon. 

Though the eyes of the scouts scan every square foot 
of the undergrowth ahead and at the sides, eves reveal 
very little in the jungle. A\JIovement ts the betrayer. 
It may be said that only movement will reveal the 
enemy’s whereabouts. 

The party crept onward. They made hardly a sound. 
They touched hardly a leaf. They trod hardly a twig 
that might crackle. Then, suddenly, the stillness was 
broken; shots rang out from all around and the staccato 
of the rifles’ crack told that the enemy was close; how 
close civilian readers of this article will hardly credit. 
Not one man in that ambush of twenty “enemy”’ soldiers 
was more than fifteen feet from the trail. Some were 
hidden and camouflaged into the jungle to well that 
they were unseen less than a yard from the track’s edge. 
They had taken the party completely by surprise. 

The very silence that contrasts the jungle to the noise 
of the normal battlefield is the factor that makes it the 
hardest of battlegrounds. Its stealth, its blackness, its 
weirdness, and the danger of the unseen calls for 
bravery and soldiering skill that no other theatre of war 
quite demands. 


A company crosses a deep river with 


full equipment. Gear is packed into 
ground sheets in regulation manner and 
floated across. 


Go into the jungle with a party, know that there 
is an ambush ahead, that you are expected to outwit 
it or die. Even if the ambush consists merely of an 
“enemy” made up of your cobbers, your body will 
tingle as you peer ahead not knowing from where 
or when, the shots—even make-believe shots—will 
come. You will learn, then, just what was behind 
those communiques that came from Malaya. You 
have some idea of the treachery and the tragedy of 
the jungle. 

But progress through the jungle is but one part 
of the training that men undergo in these special 
training camps. They are toughened up by special 
courses. And most important of all, they are 
taught to live off the land. 

At one particular camp, Mr. Mel Ward, the 
noted Australian naturalist, lives with the men, 
lectures and advises them on how they might exist 
from the flora and fauna of the region around 
them. Snake steak on the menu is not unusual, and 
almost every day the men bring in pythons ranging 


in length from six to nine feet. In the 
jungle itself, there is little reason for 
men to go thirsty. A few hacks with a 
bayonet will cut a piece of water vine 
which, held upright, will soon provide 
quenching mouthfuls of water. 

There have been newspaper reports 
of men who, having become detached 
from their companies, have died in the 
jungle with life-giving food all around 
them. All they lacked was the know- 
ledge of how and what to use. 

To-day’s training methods will see 
that these things do not happen again, 
and they will see that the stealthy, 
creeping, infiltrating methods of the 
Japanese are not only learned, but im- 
proved upon. 

The enemy hates 
than his own. 


no medicine more 


@ Scaling a big fellow for a sniping position. 
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These were the few bad apples 
on top of the heap, the pile of pig- 
swill in the middle of the lawn. It 
was they who attracted all the atten- 
tion rather than the neat, clean bulk. 

The Slops thought it was sissy 
to keep their uniforms immaculate, to 
wear them in a clean-cut way. His 
idea of an Australian soldier—and 
he revelled in it—was (to put it 
bluntly) a sot in greasy khaki tat- 
ters leaning against a verandah post 
in front of a pub. 

When you saw him there you ex- 
pected the verandah to collapse if he 


OVERDONE DENT DEMONSTRATES OVERDONE 
E60 
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PICTURE OF A TOUGH GUY—SO HE THINKS. 


walked away. You expected it to 
collapse in surprise if he didn’t hold 
it up. 

He half expected it himself. 

Actually, he does no more leaning 
against posts than any other national 
(except Esquimaux, who have only 
one pole to lean against anyway). Yet 
Slops imagine that post-leaning is 
entirely their own invention. 

But now they are learning. 

Australian girls made no_ bones 
about their preference where the few 
Slops were concerned. So the Slops 
began to wake up with a shock. 

The Australian uniform is so made 
as to give least work in upkeep and 
the maintenance of neatness. No 
longer are there straps to be polished 
or Blancoed; no longer are buttons 
or badges to be kept shiny. With a 
minimum of trouble a uniform can 
be worn correctly, a credit to the man 
and the nation he represents. 

The Australian uniform was de- 
signed to look its best when worn 
the regulation way ... all buttons 
done up, a web or leather belt (and 
certainly not a money-belt), web or 
cloth gaiters, beret or hat correctly 
dented, tilted and worn—which does 
not mean that it should be hanging 
precariously on the back of the head, 
hanging on the back of the neck by 
its strap like a milkmaid’s bonnet 
(someone will start kissing those bovs 


“pressed, gaiters 


one of these days), or cocked over 
extremely on the side of the head like 
the leader of a larrikin mob.. 

Boots should be kept cleaned and 
polished. Trousers should be kept 
smoothly adjusted. 
and only bare necessities should be 
carried in the pockets to avoid bulg- 
ing. If you must travel with food 
and blankets in case you get lost in 
the wilds of such places as Wool- 
loomooloo, take them in a haversack, 
not in your pockets. 

No collar and tie should show un- 
derneath tunics. All spots should be 
cleaned off uniforms. And the hat 
should be turned up at the side, un- 
less your officer order it to be worn 


turned down, or except under ex- 
treme sun conditions. 
Never sew creases into your 


trousers; this makes them look like 
women’s slacks, and you run the dan- 
ger of someone putting his arm 
around your waist. 

Regulation type sweaters may be 
worn; but don’t mix clothing, or use 
civilian sweaters. 

To be well-shaven is important. It 
is also important to adopt a militar 
gait, a good straight carriage, and 
a manly stance. When these few 
simple rules are observed, the Aus: 
tralian private soldier is one of the 
best-looking in the world. 

When wearing shorts and. shirt. 


We had just landed in Pales- 
tine, and first morning up we 
had to undergo the usual rifle 
inspection and lecture on the 
necessity of safeguarding arms, 
etc. 

A sergeant took over. the 
parade and asked every man if 
he had the correct bolt number. 
One Digger stepped forward 
and said he had the wrong bolt. 

The sergeant had a “shufti”’ 
and said. ‘What the devil is 
wrong with you? This bolt 
corresponds with the number on 


your rifle.” 

“T know,’ replied the digger. 
‘but you see, sarge. this isn’t 
my rifle.’ 


see that they are pressed and that 
the collar of the shirt sits neatly. 
With this uniform wear boots—not 
shoes. 

Your stocking-tops should be up 
and your short puttees neatly bound. 
Your shorts should not be too short. 

No one expects an Australian sol- 
dier to come out of a New Guinea 
swamp with his trousers pressed, his 
face shaved, and smelling of talcum- 
powder. 

No one insists that troops should 
return from storming some desert 
outpost without a tear in his uniform, 
a speck of dust on his boots, or 
grime on his face and body. 

But a soldier does not spend all 
his life doing these things. 

There is more than usual manli- 
ness about an Australian uniform. It 
is as characteristic as the gum-trees 
themselves recognised and in- 
stantly recognisable the world over. 

A slouch hat is part of it. Other 
nations supply their troops with 


slouch hats... but they are not Aus- 
tralians. Whether or not we or- 
ginated the style does not matter one 
jot in popular, universal opinion. 
And, although it might be unfair to 
other slouch-hatted troops, in the 
eyes of the world a slouch hat is im- 
mensely and automatically associated 
with Australian soldiers. 

Somewhere in North Africa many 
months ago, a comparative handful 
of Australian soldiers had _ besieged 
some two thousand Italians. 

Certain (not Australian) — rein- 
forcements were brought up to help 
the Diggers. The reinforcements, 
however, had, because of some over- 
sight, only caps. There were five 
hundred of them, and they were 
given wide-brimmed Australian hats 
for protection against the sun. 

The Italians, noting so many slouch 
hats in the offing, surrendered. They 
said they weren't going to fight as 
many Australians as that; thev felt 
they weren't in the hunt. 

John Brophy’s Immortal Sergeant 
(a book that would interest every 
Australian soldier) has something to 
say on the subject of dress. 


‘A minute or two later they were 
ready to move (out on patrol). There 
was hardly room to turn about in 
the little bivouac, even without Pil- 
cher, now they were all armed and 
accoutred. Spence looked round for 
the last time, ordered a forage cap 
to be tucked out of sight, and sud- 
denly noticed that Cottrell had for- 
gotten—deliberately, he suspected— 
to put on his gaiters. He cursed the 
man, and told the others to fall 
in outside. Cottrell protested that 
he could not find the gaiters, and thev 


lt is of course quite necessary for our few slops to hold up verandah posts . 
what happens if they don’t. 


.. You see 


BLOKES PREFER BLONDES. 


BLONDES PREFER GENTLEMEN. 


did not turn up till the Corporal 
began to curse him and threaten to 
‘put him on a charge.’ 

‘““T don’t see that it matters, 
Cottrell complained, as he sat down 
to buckle the short, stiff canvas round 
his ankles. ‘I’m always more com- 
fortable without them. And it’s not 
as if it was a guard or an _inspec- 
tion parade.’ 

“IT damn well won’t have you let 
the section down,’ Spence told him. 
‘We may be going into action, and if 
vou're due to be killed, you'll be 
killed properly dressed.’ 

‘As soon as he had spat that out, 
he felt better. He would not let 
himself smile, but he was amused. 
He was picking up Sergeant Kelly's 
manner and point of view quite 
nicely...” 

Like everything else—if you’re go- 
ing to be a soldier you might as well 
do the job properly. If you're a 
natural born Slop it’s time you 
started to learn. 
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A man who has spent some time in the east throws 
some light on the way our opponents think. 


N any discussion of the Orient two remarks 

inevitably crop up. Sooner or later comes 

the half-quotation, “East is Eeast and West 1s 
West and never the twain shall meet.” Usually 
later, something is heard to the effect that no white 
man can ever understand the Oriental mind. People 
nod wisely and change the subject. It’s such a 
relief. After all, if no one can understand the 
Oriental mind, what’s the use of making the effort? 

These bromides have done too much harm 
already. 

East has been meeting West since Marco Polo’s 
day. More recently, on 8th July, 1855, Commo- 
dore Matthew Calbraith Perry, U.S.N., with a 
squadron of four “black ships,” sailed into what 1s 
now Tokyo Bay. Commodore Perry summed up 
the Japanese quite neatly. He warned his country- 
men to ‘observe once and for all that spying and 
deceit pervade their entire policy.” 

While it may be impossible for the white man 
fully to understand the Oriental mind, the margin 
of misunderstanding may be considerably reduced 
by study of Eastern history. Certain geographical, 
economic and social factors have gone to the shap- 
ing of their character. In addition, they are human. 
Though they react differently, they are swayed by 
the same human impulses as ourselves. Prick them 
and they bleed. They also make mistakes. ‘The 
trouble is that too few Australians ever bothered 
their heads to study the Japanese. 
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It is no coincidence that the Japanese are in the 
opposite camp in the present struggle. Their way 
of life, non-Christian, non-individual, non-demo- 
cratic, is fundamentally opposed to ours. It begets 
all the tricks of the totalitarians, chief of which 1s 
long and careful preparation of plans for attack, 
and exploitation of the decencies of life to cover 
those plans. Manila and Hong Kong had no better 
defences because at the Washington Conference in 
1922 it was agreed to limit their defences. Japan 
promised the same for her Pacific Mandate. We 
kept our word; the Japanese did not. 

Japan is organised on a totalitarian basis. ‘The 
Army High Command takes the place of a dictator. 
This High Command “interprets” the will of the 
Emperor. No one dares to question its interpreta- 
tion. In a totalitarian set-up you fight when you 
are told to fight. Japanese soldiers and sailors have 
also been taught to hate us and to believe that they 
can defeat us. ‘Their leaders lust for power. Mak- 
ing slaves of the white men who “held the gorgeous 
East in fee” gives them the thrill of their lives. 

Those who are Generals and Admirals to-day 
either fought in the Russo-Japanese War, or joined 
the services in the wave of patriotism that swept 
the country after their first defeat of white men 
and a Great Power. ‘These men have dedicated 
their lives to the present task. “They have trained 
themselves, dreamed, thought and planned for this 


one end—to conquer the Pacific and the world. For this 
end they have forged a weapon of conquest, the spear- 
head, the highly trained fighting forces; the shatt, a 


fanatic, united people, inured to sacrifice. They have 
studied the art of war from ancient times to the cam- 
paigns of Hitler, Stalin, Wavell and Rommel, always 
eager to adopt successful ideas. A professional army 
that is willing to learn is dangerous. 

For these leaders the plunge into war was a calculated 
gamble. They felt that their only chance of turning East 
Asia into a slave-state was to grab it and dig themselves 
in before either the Axis or the United Nations could 
stop them. They thought it was a “heaven-sent’’ oppor- 
tunity to make Japan self-sufficient. They planned to 
stake out an Empire while the other great powers were 
busy fighting each other, or, as in the case of France, had 
already been knocked out. They calculated that crippling 
blows at Pearl Harbour, Manila and Hong Kong would 
enable them to capture the countries of East Asia, and 
that feverish consolidation of the resources of those 
countries would make them impregnable. 

They faithfully followed the totalitarian tradition. 
Everything was done in the name of righteousness and 
self-defence. Non-compliance with their demands indi- 
cated “misunderstanding” and “lack of sincerity’’—by us, 
of course. At last Japan’s “patience” could stand the 
strain no longer. Reasons for fighting were as plentiful 
as blackberries. 

They told the people that Japan’s rise or fall was at 
stake: that they must fight for the existence of Japan 
and because of her obligation to the Axis pact: that it is 
a racial war, Japan’s mission to free 900 million Asiatics 
from the oppression and exploitation of the white race: 
that the malevolence of England and the U.S.A. had 
“encircled Japan, and was slowly strangling her by pre- 
venting the purchase of oil, rubber and tin: that they 
must punish the English and Americans for aiding Chiang 
Kai Shek: that they must fulfil the will of the Emperor 
by establishing peace and “co-prosperity” throughout the 
Orient. 


IT ALL BEGAN WITH PERRY. 


When Perry visited Japan, almost 90 
years ago, the shores were hostile 
and unknown. Little did Perry realise 
then, that he was letting out of its 
bottle a genie that would menace the 
whole Pacific. It was Perry’s ’act’’— 
an “act’’ of pomp and circumstance— 
that impressed the Japanese _ suffi- 
ciently to allow the Admiral and his 
entourage to land. These old pictures 
from the Kennedy Galleries, U.S.A., 
give some idea of the extremes in 
pageantry that the Admiral employed. 
He “permitted himself to become: 
almost as mysterious as the Mikado 
ond refused to move without escorts 
and panoplies. In negotiation he was 
as devious as the Japanese high com- 
missioners, matched his own polite 
excuses against theirs.’’ Thus, the 
beginning. 


Strange as it seems to democratic citizens, 
the Japanese do what their leaders tell them 
to do, partly because they are bound together 
by the fact of being Japanese, partly because 
there is no way out but on; or as the proverb 
says, ‘He who rides a tiger cannot dismount.” 
Negatively, secret police offer exceedingly 
convincing arguments for obedience. Posi- 
tively, it is inspiring to believe in one’s God- 
given destiny to rule, particularly if one hap- 
pens to be three inches shorter than the other 
man. ‘The essential point is that the Japan- 
ese hold these beliefs so strongly that they are 
willing to die for them. 

These people have been broken to docility 
by a succession of military dictatorships dur- 
ing the last 700 years. The whole tradition 
of Oriental despotism is that the people have 
but one duty, obedience; and, in Japan, but 

(Turn to page 72) 
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2 THEY TEAMED-AS BOYS. IN THE JUNGLE THEY TEAMED AGAIN AFTER THEY/HAD BEEN TOO CLOSE TO JAPS. 


OMEBODY slapped an egg against the 
blue and it stuck, a brilliant spot with golden- 
yellow splashes fanning out all round. 

Hard and colorful. Yellow against blue. Pale, 
long straggling streaks reaching out. Hard and 
colorful. .Merciless. Hot as hell. Ugly to look 
at. Sizzling. Radiating its heat. Scorching. 
Heat that reached down from the heavens to the 
good earth. Heat that burnt men. That squeezed 
the juices out of their body. That made them look 
red-raw. 

Two men. Panting, under the dark tan of their 
skin they were red with exertion. Red with exer- 
tion, and shiny from sweat. Naked to the waist 
and bare-backed, and their backs red and _ shiny. 
Red with exertion and panting, panting until they 
spoke hoarsely and not often. 

‘Buck up, Jimmy. There’s trees there.” 

“Good for you. Can you make it, Oscar? 

Oscar said, ‘Got to.’’ 

Up the steep slope above them were trees. ‘Thick 
trees. Trees huddled together like sheep afraid of 
thunder. Black sheep, shivering. Standing atop 
of each other, standing very close, upon their hind 
legs. 

Oscar shook his head. ‘“‘Clear your head, feller, 
he muttered. ‘The heat’s making you barmy.”’ 

‘Go on by yourself,” Jimmy said. 

‘“God damn, this is teamwork.” 

Team work. Pulling together. Harmonising, 
like all the instruments in the orchestra making the 
same noise at the same time. Dancing at Grim- 
aldo'’s Oscar wondered how they did it. Always 
wondered. The basses always boomed in on the 
dot. The triangle tinkled to a second. Oscar 
thought: 


Tock, tock-tock-tock ; tock, tock-tock-tock ; tock, 
tock-tock- the woodpecker’s song . . . Tocking at 
the right time. Harmony. Teamwork. 

“Good old woodpecker,” Jimmy said. 

“How did you know what I was thinking ?”’ 
Oscar demanded. “That’s our best teamwork yet." 

“You were humming it.” 

“Subconscious,” Oscar said. He talked about 
the orchestra, teamwork, all together, right time. 


? 


TAMWH 


like woodpecker in song . 
The fried solar egg stewed them. Closer were 
the trees, green tops like umbrellas. Hundreds of 
open umbrellas. All balanced on their handles. 
\Vhoever saw umbrellas balanced on their handles? 

“Teamwork. Us.’ Jimmy’s words shook Oscar 
out of his umbrella-phantasy. It’s the damned heat. 
Going to his head. Mustn’t think. What did 
Jimmy say? ... 

“Sure,” Oscar said. “‘Teamwork all the way. 
Ever since we were kids, eh, Jimmy?” 

Red striped jerseys racing across the mud, stud- 
ded soles digging out divots and throwing them 
through the air. A bigger black spot flying through 
the air. The ball. Jimmy grabbed it. Tossed it 
to Oscar as they fled up the field. Oscar ran, 
dumped it. A try. “Teamwork. 

Jimmy grunted with pain. The. trees at the 
hilltop seemed a mirage. 


“We were a combination they couldn't break,” 
Oscar said. 

The depression. Hungry lean men, eating in 
holes in the wall, sleeping in parks. Jimmy’s busi- 
ness getting starved, too. Oscar taking his own 
orders, passing them on like he passed that ball. 
Both of them prospering again before Jimmy ever 
knew how lean QOscar’s business got, feeding 
Jimmy’s. 

Team work. 

Too many people called too many sugary things 
friendship. “Teamwork was better. 

Green-black shade of trees, umbrellas open, 
balanced on handles. Near, inviting. Good to get 
there, to smell the moisture, to feel wet leaves 
under the trees. 

“We're still a great team,”’ Oscar said 

“You are,” said Jimmy. 

[t was too sentimental. “Hold on to that bloody 
tourniquet,’ Oscar snapped. 

They reached the trees. The first shadow fell 
over them. They breathed coolness. Glare stop- 
ped hammering their eyes. 

Jimmy’s leg had been blown away, shattered. 
Oscar had carried Jimmy all up that long, steep, 
open, hell-hot, sunfried slope. The team. still 
worked. 

“Tl carry you all right,’’ Oscar had said. ‘But 
youll have to hold this tourniquet.” 

The tourniquet was round Oscar’s left arm. 
where tt had heen shattered above the elbow. 


x * * 


“Bang!” went the rifles at the manveuvres. 


“Oo-oo!”" screamed the pretty 


girl. She stepped backwards into the arms of a young man. 
“Oh!” she said, blushing, “I was frightened by the rifles. I beg your pardon.” 


“Not at all,” said the voung man. 
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“Let's go over and watch the artillery.” 


The wstralian 


ARTIST 


LOOKS AT 


The A ustiatian 


“It's from an Aussie at Buna. He says he’s stopped an anti-tank shell, and will we send him up a doctor's kit?” 


‘Private Perkins reporting with pet and three prisoners, sir!” 
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T WUNDEROO 


Jeff says, “It isn’t true!” 
He and Jack were mates 
Before all this damned war and strife began 
A girl at Wunderoo 
Clings to Jeff's words and waits— 
Through life, perhaps, she Il love no other man. 


Jack's not the kind of fellow 

We thought would have joined up, 

Because Jack wasn't quite a fighting bloke: 

Ah, no! He wasn't yellow, 

I’ve seen him save a pup. 

From an eagle, when the puppy s paw was broke). 


Jack chattered by the hour. 

“The dreamer’ he was called— 

[ close my eyes: the Hames are dancing still 
As he speaks with a power 


That holds us all enthralled, 
While the moon peeps slowly o'er a distant*hill. 


There's a spot called Wunderoo— 

It's not marked on the map— 

A two-sled, one-horse, three-man sort of place: 
But a girl at Wunderoo 

Smiled at our dreaming Jack. 

And for reply a smile Jit up his face. 


f 
Jack loved her. When he told her 


She softly smiled once more. 
Jack kissed the lass, and said good-bye to Jeff. 
“Her brother is a soldier, 


Il be his brother-in-law— 
| guess my place is in the A.|.F." 


Jack's missing. Oh, God knows 


We used to curse young Jack, 

Always “missing if we had work to de 
Wed let him dream and doze 

Aye! Just to have him back 

To heal a broken heart at Wunderoo. 


Perhaps—perhaps he's roving 

Where Man’s Sun never sets, 

Up there, up there beyond the farthest blue. 
Jeff's up in Queensland, droving; 

Like a pal, he ne'er forgets— 

And a girl still waits and prays at Wunderoo. 


—Louis H. Clark, A.1.F. 


ITECTORATE 


@ (Below): The arrival of 
the Germans to discuss 
terms of capitulation. 
(Drawn from actual photo- 


BISMARCK 
(Bismarck Archipelago). 
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HE deep-drinking, unmannerly Prus- 1880 it was bankrupt and the plan of 
sian Prince Bismarck rose to power Samoan emigration was an orphan looking 
in German politics in the sixties of for a foster-father. 
the last century on the crest of a wave of A South Sea Company arose in Ger- 
nationalistic ambition. many to play this part. Chancellor Bis- 
He wanted Germany to ride roughshod marck asked the Reichstag to guarantee the 
through the world as he himself rode company’s dividends by a grant of 300,000 
roughshod through the acres of his estate. marks annually for 20 years. ‘The demand 
He wanted to stage and win wars against was refused, narrowly defeated in the 
minor European powers in order to estab- House. | 
lish a German -military tradition. He Ambitious Bismarck, if he could not use 
wanted to dominate Europe by arms, to this pup company—it was just that in the 
dominate the world by colonisation. political game—to grab Pacific territories, 
When, already victorious against Den- would find other ways. Four years later, 
mark, he moved against France in the war in 1884, he announced that Germany was 
| of 1870, he was building his “military to become a Colonial Power: not by State 
: tradition”; and the Hamburg house of colonisation, but wherever in the world 
| Godeffroy was planning a South Sea king- German subjects acquired ownerless land, 
| -~dom which would be established by settling the aegis of Empire would be thrown 
| German emigrants on enormous tracts of around them. ‘The German flag would not 
; land in Samoa. precede, but would follow, private colonial 
! Bismarck had supported the Godeftfroy enterprise. 
plan; but the two ambitions proved to be This announcement was popular with 
the soil and water of Bismarck’s politics— the German people; in the English cabinet 
they wouldn’t mix. In winning the war it provoked a storm. While they debated *& 
of 1870 against France, there were com- the subject Bismarck imagined they were 
mercial and financial repercussions which working out a competitive scheme. “The 
upset the House of Godeffroy, so that by seeds of distrust were sown between the 
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was belligerent; the 


e@ Part of the 1914 German 
Force in New Guinea. Note 


two Governments. The feeling was des- 
tined to grow. 

The special interest of Australians in 
this was the hoisting of the German flag 
on the north coast of New Guinea. 

Charles Lowe in his biography of Bis- 
marck, advanced one reason: “ .. . it be- 
came known that Germany had annexed 
the north coast of New Guinea after the 
bold appropriation of all the non-Dutch 
portion of the Papual Island by the 
Queensland Government had been timidly 
repudiated by Lord Derby.” (In 1883 
the Queensland Government had annexed 
non-Dutch. New Guinea and the Imperial 
Government had disavowed the annexa- 
tion). 

A second reason is found in the Official 
History of the A.J.F. (vol. x, chap. 1): 
“While her (Germany’s) diplomats in 
Berlin and London were still protesting or 


exercising sovereign rights in New Guinea, 


her cruisers were hoisting the flag there 
and in New Britain Archipelago.  Bis- 
marck was thus able to forestall any action 
which Great Britain might sooner or later 
have taken...” 

At that period the British Government 
had other troubles on 4 ind; Bismarck 
olicy was 
appeasement. The islaneate™@w Guinea, 
neglected from 1526 #0 £83, ‘became at 
once a bone of contentigna#miptBe Pacific. 

The trouble settled “@@wn in time. 
Gladstone said in the Hous¢ of Commons, 


the turned up hat. 


“Tf Germany is to become a colonising Power, all I say is, God 
speed her.” Victorian Premier James Service telegraphed, 
“The exasperation here is boundless.” And Germany obtained 
the northern half of non-Dutch New Guinea, as well as New 
Britain, New Ireland, and the Duke of York Islands. Britain 
hurriedly rescued the southern portion of non-Dutch New 
Guinea, the D’Entrecasteaux and Louisade Islands. 

Germany’s first move was to erase from the map evidence 
of prior British exploration. New Guinea was renamed Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land; New Britain Archipelago became Bismack 
Archipelago; the island of New Britain became Neu Pom- - 
mern; New Ireland was rechristened Neu Mecklenburg; the 
Duke of York Islands were henceforth Neu Lauenburg. 

Thus neglected New Guinea became part of a German 
chain in the Pacific; together with Samoa, the Caroline, 
Marshall and other Islands, it became Germany’s Pacific 
Empire; and when the great war broke out in 1914, Rabaul 
was a German naval base and radio station, close to Australia’s 
shores. 

What progress was made in German New Guinea was 
scarcely guessed until that date. The Official History indi- 
cates: “At Nauru, for example, just before the outbreak of 
war only the low-power apparatus had been used in communi- 
cating with British ships and stations; just before the com- 
mencement of hostilities a station believed to be Nauru was 
heard by the wireless station at Melbourne, the calls coming 
clear and strong. The Melbourne operator asked if Nauru 
were signalling. An admission of the fact was obtained, but a 
request for information as to the power of the station was re- 
fused. Germany had done her constructional work unobtru- 
sively and effectively: her official secrets had been well 
guarded.” 

What had been done with the Nauru radio is symbolic of 
the way in which Germany worked for the development of her 
newly gained colonies. Three administrative centres, Eitape, 
Madang and Morobe, were established on the north coast, 
Herbertshohe was established south of Blanche Bay, eleven 
miles from Rabaul. Until 1910 Herbertshohe (now Kokopo) 
was the capital of the Protectorate; but Rabaul, on an admir- 
ably chosen site, possessing many natural advantages, a fine, 
safe harbor, is a natural pivotal point of the territory, lying 
as it does on the track of vessels between Australia and the 
East. It is a central position for trading with Asia, America, 
the Indies, or Australia—which means that it is also a good 
base for defence purposes. 

Little doubt then existed that apart from the commercial 


value of her Pacific Empire, Germany intended to build up 
her naval power in the Pacific. By the year 1914 Germany 


had a strong Pacific trade, and had an effi- 
cient East Asiatic Fleet as well. Her big 
naval base was at Tsingtao, China; but she 
had stations in the Carolines, Marshalls, at 
Samoa and Rabaul. 

In that year, with Germans established in 
the Pacific, with New Guinea newly-im- 
portant, the call came suddenly on August 6 
to Australia to raise an expeditionary force to 
act in the Pacific, the story of which has 
already been told in “Army.” 

The expedition was short and successful. 
Holmes on September 12 issued a proclama- 
tion that “from and after the date of these 
presents, the Island of New Britain and its 
dependencies are held by me in military 


occupation in the name of His Majesty the 
King.” 
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OR the men of the 6th Division, the cam- 

paign in the Western desert finished as 

suddenly as it had started. Benghazi, once 

occupied, seemed to have all the finality of 

a full-stop; the prospect of going on to 
Tripoli as we had half hoped, faded within a few days, 
leaving everybody in a state of restless speculation. 
After a while there seemed no point in stopping 
around Benghazi just for the fun of being bombed 
occasionally, so Parer and I decided to get back to 
Cairo to see what next... and of course, there was 
Camille. 

At headquarters in Cairo there was an air of sur- 
reptitious mystery, a quiet hiss of whisperings, and an 
exchange of peculiar glances that later in the evening 
blossomed into cautious confidences in the bar. Some- 
thing was ‘‘on,” but just what, and when, and where 

well there, as Shakespeare might have said, was 
the rub. 

Then suddenly there was a concerted, sneaking 
exodus from Cairo. With naive indifference fellows 
would empty their glasses, wave a negligent cheerioh, 
and disappear. A few hours later, having disappeared 
yourself, you would find them in Alexandria grin- 
ning self-consciously as you walked into the bar of 
the Cecil. ‘Hullo, when did you get here?” 
but nobody is fooled. You have a drink together and 
agree that the blonde sitting in the lounge is rather 
nice; you say “Have you heard anything?” knowing 
full well that he wouldn’t tell you if he had. Still, 
the scent is getting warmer. 

Suddenly the Sixth turns up at Lkingi Maryut 
it won’t be long now. Then there is a rustling in 
the camps and the troops get sailing orders; so much 
kit to be carried and the rest to be stored. All trans- 
port to be at a given point at a given time with a 
driver for each vehicle. An embarkation and the 
transport is going first... ergo . . . we become drivers. 

Soon after dawn we take the car down to the 
assembly point and settle down for the inevitable wait. 
Fortunately we have acquired an infinite capacity for 
unagitated waiting and there is no unit in or 
attached to the army that can do “nothing” quite so 
successfully as we can. It is no good writing letters, 
the mood is not on us, and in any case, there will 
probably be no chance to get them posted .. . just 
another concession to laziness. Parer reaches for a 
slab of chocolate and then realises that it is Lent 

. too bad, have an army biscuit. We read Clancy 
of the Overflow and enjoy a moment’s homesickness, 
then Rupert Brooke’s, “all the day I held the memory 
of you.’ Maybe we can use it where we're going, if 
they speak English. 

There is a hell of a sand storm blowing across the 
desert and the fine dust is trickling through the joints 
of the windscreen and the windows. It is stupidly 
fuggy in the car, but the atmosphere goes well with 
our inertia; anyway, it’s impossible to open anything 
without being suffocated with sand. Somewhere, in 
some bright and airy room, a slick staff officer is stick- 
ing pins in a map... one of those pins is us, and 
when he moves it we'll be on our way. Meanwhile 
we clump drowsily and wait, and wait ... and wait. 
C’est la guerre. : 

Hullo, things seem to be moving. We can hear 
cars starting up on the left. A provost rides up on a- 


motor cycle and sticks a label on our windscreen. He 
paddles round to the leeward side and rattles on the 


window bawling words we cannot hear. He jerks his 
thumb energetically into the yellow void and we 
understand that we are to follow the truck ahead, if 
we can find it. So we come back to life and roll and 
lurch across the sand towards the sea. 

“T must go down to the sea again, to the lonely 

sea and the sky | 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her 

by.” 

That may be all right for Mr. Masefield, but I1’ll 
be sick, as sure as eggs I’ll be sick. I know it as soon 
as I smell the thick, sweet-rotten smell of dirty sea- 
water, sloshing against the wharf. Still, it won't be 
for long; two or three days, the embarkation officer 
said; and I can stay in bed that long. I never get 
sick in bed. 

So far there is no indication of sailing time but we 
think it will be after dark ... for a secret destination. 
Secret? well officially; but the betting is now fifty 
to one on Greece, with Turkey a bad second. 

I’ve always wanted to see Greece. It must be a 
grand country ... I hope we get there. Three of our 
chaps are talking to the crew about submarines and 


mines, and ship’s orders insist that everybody carry a 
tin hat and a lifebelt, a bit of a nuisance but it stops 
you getting careless. Most of the men are looking 
forward to a bit of excitement on the trip. Person- 
ally, I’m all for the quiet life. Still, I don’t begrudge 
them their fun; it’s been quiet enough since Benghazi. 
AT SEA: 

Well, we’ve been at sea two days and everything 
is fine. The water is like a mill-pond, only cleaner; 
the sun is warm and the breeze is cool, and there’s 
hot water in the bathroom. Without doubt this is 
the life. 

The ship’s doctor has taken us under his wing and 
tronstituted himself ship’s information bureau . . . it 
seems to be his big opportunity of getting someone 
to listen to his stories. The highlight of his mono- 
logue so far has been an outline of the love-life of 
Byron, and being a Czech he knows far more about 
it than we British do. As a matter of fact I had to 
kick the sergeant sharply to prevent his asking, “Who 
is this Byron, anyway?” 

The ack ack crews on the boatdeck are amusing 
themselves by trying to get friendly with the ship’s 
monkey, a cute but lousy little fellow who looks down 
suspiciously from a winch cable just out of reach. 


Hip-scratching to monkeys must be almost as un- 
conscious a habit as tooth-picking is to Holly- 
wood badmen. 

The doctor has just been in again to tell us that 
we may use the radio to-night, which means that 
we are in safe waters—that is, unless we manage 
to hit a mine. | 

LATER: 

The B.B.C. reported the sinking of an Italian 
troopship in the Mediterranean .. . 

The doctor shepherded us quickly through the 
after-dinner discussion and, progressing by easy 
stages through Mussolini and Herr Adolph, quickly 
got onto the subject of lunatics. Using this theme 
as a springboard he plunged headlong into the case 
history of a really polished murderer. 

The Doc seems to have spent a long time licking 
this one into shape, and it is his best act to date. 
It was late when he finally got round to the execu- 
tion sequence and the end of the story. I went out 
with one of the lads and leaned on the rail peering 
into the moonless dark. I was thinking of the 
doctor’s story. ‘“Ihat fellow was pretty handy 
with the axe’ ... No answer. I looked up to see 
if he were listening, but he was gazing vacantly 
down into the racing stream. He must have been 
thinking of the news, for after a while he spoke 
... “I wonder if there are any sharks in the 

Tediterranean. 

THE DAY: 

So, this is Greece. Well from this angle it might 
be anywhere. There is an international sameness 
about docks and wharves that never fails to kill the 
eagerness that should be part and parcel of arriv- 
ing in some new and exciting place. But here, at 
least, the wharfies smile at your gestures of greet- 
ing, and you feel that you are something more than 
just another piece of cargo. 

We go ashore and look for someone to get our 
car unloaded before the confusion begins. A cer- 
tain amount of unscrupulous wangling is essential 
and our technique is improving with every new 
move we make. This time a_ benevolent docks 
officer is the victim and before the real business of 
disembarkation gets going we are chasing the sign- 
posts from Piraeus up to Athens ... and news. 

Driving through the city to H.Q. I feel like a 
debutante going to a ball; everybody turns round 
and smiles kindly as we pass, until I begin to think 
that something’s wrong. I turn to Damien. 

“Have I got paint on my nose or something?” 
..» No, why?” . “Well what’s everybody 
smiling at?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Damien, “maybe they’re 
happy.” 

We get to a busy intersection and I put my hand 
out as we slow down to a stop. I don’t notice the 
old lady standing on the footpath until I feel her 
kiss my fingers. I pull my hand in as though I’d 
been stung, “Good God, what IS this?” Then I 


see that everybody in the corner is smiling at us and 


making gestures of greeting ... and I realise that 
we mean Australia to them... but I did feel a bit 
of a fraud. 


Well, we’ve been in town almost twenty-four 
hours, and we are getting more in love with Greece 
every minute. The Greeks are grand people and 
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they'll never be licked, for their spirit is uncon- 
querable. 

Most of the men are in uniform, and it is un- 
common to see a male civilian of military age. 
There are plenty of Greek soldiers in town, but 
most of them are either convalescing or undergoing 
treatment for wounds and frost-bite . . . It’s damn’ 
cold in Albania. 

The girls are marvellous, or am I biassed? They 
seem to be able to make themselves outstandingly 
attractive with little effort. They are gay without 
being frivolous and are giving the greater portion 
of their time to the war. 

While the men are fighting a magnificent and 
intensely patriotic war up north, the womenfolk are 
serving Greece at home. To us new-comers they 
are both charming and kind, but their courtesy can- 
not be taken ligh@ly for encouragement. No girl 
will go out after dark without a chaperon, and 
there are no public dances for the duration. 

These might seem hah impositions, but there is 
a real significance behind them. “The German pro- 
paganda machine is an active force, and any cir- 
cumstances that will give it material for the manu- 
facture of septic half-truths must be unconditionally 
avoided. Goebells would like to tell the Greek 
fighting men that they are being betrayed at home; 
but the Greeks are taking no chances; so the ladies 
of Athens are courteous and kind . . . just courteous 
and kind... 

There are many stories going round the town 
about the courage and tenacity of the troops in 
Albania. An American correspondent tells of a 
message sent from H.Q. to the commander of a unit 
fighting in the mountains in the depth of winter. 
It said, ““How long will your supplies last?” .. - 
the answer came back, “A month, two weeks eat- 
ing and two weeks not.” ‘This is no joke, but a 
fact. 

They are a proud and splendid people. 

After a few days in Athens we headed north to 
get some impression of the country in which the 
campaign would probably be fought. [It was early 
in the afternoon when we left. “The day was 
warm and clear and all the signs of Spring com- 
bined to make a perfect picture of contentment and 
peace. That was the striking thing about the whole 
affair; the heart-breaking contrast between the 
beauty of the country and the ugliness of war; the 
simplicity and natural kindliness of the people and 
the horror of the fate that loomed over them. 

So we talked of each delight we met along the 
road; of the hospitality of the peasants in the hills, 
the camaraderie of the Greek soldiers in the out- 
posts, the scenes of such loveliness and grandeur 
that time fell away and left eternity. Of the old 
farmer who would not let us sleep in a field but 
made us take the best room in his cottage, a room 
that was swept and garnished, and furnished with 
clean sheets and cushions. How he called the 
leaders of his village together to meet us, and share 
a simple meal of eggs and fresh-baked bread, and 
a jug of home-made wine. How he squandered his 
precious little store of coffee on his guests, refusing 
to make use of our more than adequate supply. 

And the stories told in the evening while we sat 
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the most precious Xmas gift ever offered . 


T was rather astounding, the things you 

thought of. 

“This is Xmas Eve. Xmas Eve...” The 
thought kept drumming through Lannard’s brain. 
“Xmas Eve. ... What a queer way to spend a 
Amas bye ssa: 

It jumped at him out of the blue, out of nothing. 
You never spent Xmas Eve this way. It was dam’ 
silly to spend it this way. People dropped into the 
ofice on Xmas Eve. And they nearly all smelt a 
little beery. 

But you didn’t notice that, because you no doubt 
smelt a little beery yourself. And if you didn’t, 
those folk who dropped in to wish you joy over 
the season soon took you out and got you smelling 
a bit that way. 

Friends you hadn’t seen for months—maybe since 
last Xmas—dropped over to see you. Around the 
house there were little mounds of presents here and 
there, all done up in exciting-looking wrappers and 
tied with tinsel-tape . . . your own and others. 


Al 
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It struck him that he had just given to a comrade 


Everyone made a half-hearted attempt at hiding 
them until Xmas morning. But you stumbled over 
them wherever you looked—on top of the wardrobe, 
in the cupboard under the sink. ... There aren't 
any secret places in a home. 

That was Xmas Eve—not this business of swirl- 
ing along in a deafening, rumbling, clanking tank 
that jolted every bone in your body—not this busi- 
ness of dodging about among trees with bullets and 
shells howling about you outside. .. . 

Trooper Keith Lannard’s thoughts tumbled on, 
jolting about in his head as though they, too, were 
being hurled and pitched by the bucking of the tank. 

But that was only one little part of his brain 
that kept babbling around along those lines. The 
rest—the conscious part of his brain—was urgently 
busy. It had plenty to think about, plenty to do. 

The tank charged down along the old Buna air- 
strip like a mad, infuriated monster, stung by a 
hundred bullets. On the other side lay the Jap. 

No one could tell exactly where he lay. He 
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was packed in there among the jungle like mos- 
quitoes sheltering in dark places. The tank clanked 
down on them, spitting and roaring. . . . 

“Xmas Eve...” 

If someone had told you two years ago that, in 
a few years’ time you'd be charging in among a lot 
of muddy little heathens with your guns blazing 
you’d have laughed in his face. | 

It just wouldn’t seem possible. No, it wasn't 
possible. In a minute all this incredible unreality 
would pass and you would find yourself back in 
Pitt Street juggling a heap of last-minute Xmas 
purchases and good naturedly refusing more drinks 
from more and more good-natured friends so you'd 
be home “reasonably early,” like you’d promised .. . 

This could not be you. It couldn’t be Xmas 
Eve. . .°s 

All the little things came back—the very taste 
of Xmas that was always in the air; the way the 
front door was always left wide open on that day 
of days; the smell of a ham cooking ; the neighbors 
looking over the back fence and saying, “Tf you've 
got a minute... ”’; the phone ringing incessantly ; 
half-packed luggage waiting to be finished because 
you were off for a holiday on Boxing Day; the 
yearly worry as to whether anyone had been for- 
gotten who should have got a card or a present. . . . 

These were the things that made Xmas Eve—not 
this infernal, dreamlike hell from which, any 
minute, you would wake. Not this 

Every thought in Trooper Keith Lannard’s brain 
shut off like a book snapped closed. The tank—the 
rattling, screeching little world about him that was 
so secure, like a stoutly-built house that held out in 
a storm—that snug refuge, lunged, shuddered, and 
stopped. 

For a second the world seemed to lie still—still, 
rigid, and quiet. After such a welter of noise the 
silence seemed to beat around your head like a great 
bird. 

It was stifling. It was not the silence of peace, 
but of a world in which there has never been a 
noise, a tangible emptiness. Sometimes, in the midst 
of battle, there is such a silence—brief and empty— 
fleeting. ... 

Then Lannard heard a groan. It was the groan 
that brought him back from the depths of that void. 
Once again, outside, there was noise—the comfort- 
ing, hellish din of a world that was at least normal, 
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even in its abnormalcy. 

Only then did he notice, queerly, that the tank 
was lying on its side. He realised that, for a time, 
he must have been stunned. 

He never could remember how he had dragged 
Haldane out of the tank. He only knew that they 
were out, that there was a great, long frighteningly 
long, if you stopped to think of it—air-strip before 
him, with safety at the other end, perhaps. ... 

Safety seemed a long way off, like the foot of a 
rainbow. You’d never reach it. You couldn’t— 
not with all that stuff cracking around you. You— 

He shut his mind off quickly, and held it shut off. 

You couldn’t afford to think like that. |Your 
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mind was like every other part of you. It had to 
be disciplined. It could and would panic if you 
let it. : 

He remembered, strangely, reading somewhere 
that a baby up to twenty-four hours old would not 
drown—purely because its mind had not learned 
fear. , a 

So you had to hold it in check. That was why 
they put so much store on discipline in the army— 


because it taught you to teach yourself, your inner 
self, to rein in. He hadn’t thought of it like that, 


before. 

It was better, now—now that he wasn’t thinking 
about fear, and distances filled with fear and noise 
and death. He kept his mind resolutely turned 
away from it. 

For a while he argued with himself about dis- 
cipline—forcing himself to do it. Discipline itself 
was just an outward agency. To be smartened up, 
to be drilled into jumping to a command and all 
the rest of the outward trappings of discipline were 
secondary. They were just like exercises, like 
learning scales on the piano—you didn’t learn scales 
on the piano so that you could play them all your 
life. You learned them simply to train your mind 
and your fingers. You couldn’t learn real music 
properly without the constant practice of simple 
exercises—without, in a word, musical discipline. 

That was it. He felt very proud of having solved 
that problem. There was some satisfaction in get- 
ting a new angle to something. 

Two years ago... He wondered if, two years 
ago, he could have switched his mind away into 
something neutral, along a peaceful corridor like 
this under extreme danger. 

And he knew for a certainty that he could not 
have done it. His mind had not been disciplined, 
then. It would have panicked on him. It would 
have let him down... . 

The discussion was running out. 

He was half-dragging, half-carrying Haldane. 
The weight was not light. His head still spun 
somewhat. ‘That might be the heat. 

As soon as his brain had uttered the word, he 
was conscious, then, of the heat. 

Perspiration was streaming out of him. He did 
not often look up to see how far he still had to go. 
What small cover there was he took automatically 
a small bomb-crater here, a shell-hole there. 

About every fifty yards he rested. Even that 
was automatic. 

It was rest and go on, rest and go on.... He 
scarcely noticed he was doing these things. He 
wondered if he’d make it—if they’d both make 
See ee 
Once again, he pulled his mind away from the 
contemplation of those things—steeled it, forced it 
on to other things. . . 

Fine way to spend a Xmas Eve—crawling on 
your belly with a lot of filthy little pigs shooting 
things at you. Fine idea, this was! 

Weren’t there millions of other things you could 
be doing? Weren’t there? Millions of them. 

He started out to enumerate the things you could 
be doing on Xmas Eve, and should be doing, for 
that matter. Just about now you ought to be pick- 


iny up a special present youd ordered for your wife 
some weeks before. 

It was hard to keep a secret like that. You'd 
been tantalising her with it for weeks—ever since 
you'd ordered it. But you wouldn't tell her— 
although you wanted to, so very badly. 

Yes, that was one job you always did on Xmas 
FE ve—picked up the present 
A bullet spatted against the ground beside him 
and whined off, singing. He flattened against the 
eround, waiting—waiting eternally for the dull, 
hideous plop of sound that a slug makes when 1t 
hits your body—the most hideous of all sounds. 

He scarcely breathed. It was like waiting for 
the dentist’s drill to go into your tooth, only mag- 
nified a thousand times. ... He was conscious now 
of the racket of fighting. It seemed to have broken 
out anew. | 

He waited, waited. ... No second bullet came. 

Haldane was conscious now. They went on, the 
wounded man doing his feeble best to help. 

“T can get along myself, now,” he said. His voice 
was dim with weakness. He tried to struggle free. 

“Shut up and keep still,” Lannard snarled at 
him. “There was no answer from Haldane—only a 
heavy limpness, and Lannard knew he must have 
fainted again. 

He looked up briefly. There was not far to go 
now. It was like a cool drink of crystal water to 
see the sheltering safety of that jungle fringe so 
close... so close... so close... . 

The words kept swimming and reeling. 

You thought a lot of things on a journey like 
that. You saw a lot of things with unusual clarity 
—things you hadn’t thought a great deal about be- 
fore . . . things like humanity, and the war, and 
the ideals at stake. 

The basic foundations of this war were human- 
ity, when you came to think of it. Until now that 
had sounded just like so many words that meant 
nothing at all. Now, suddenly, it meant everything. 
FES. 

What was he thinking about? Yes—humanity. 
The Jap didn’t bother much about humanity. He 
didn’t bother at all. You saw that a thousand 
times, in a thousand ways. 

You saw him throw his men into battle just like 
so many machines—with less concern than would 
be accorded so many machines, so far as that went. 
Because machines were hard to replace. 

But not Japs. There were plenty of them—the 
way their leaders saw it. They didn’t care one 
jot whether they were all killed or not. 

That was when a nation was at its lowest ethical 
ebb . . . when it didn’t care about life. 

This Buna business, for instance. Everyone knew 
that their own leaders could have taken Buna much 
quicker, much earlier . . . if they had cared to sac- 
rifice lives. 

But they didn’t do things that way. They pre- 
ferred to save lives, even though it meant wasting 
time. That was what you meant when you said 
you were fighting for Humanity. Why didn’t the 


propagandists boil it down to a simple illustration 


(Turn to Page 42) 
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Honor is not the privilege of one man. 
... It is something belonging to a race 
of men, that shows up here and there. 


OBERT KYLER went strangely quiet after 
that. 

He had always been somewhat quiet; he was 
that way by nature. But now, after they gave 
him that decoration, he seemed to retire into him- 
self even more. 

“Tt doesn’t belong to me,” he said to one of his 
tent-mates. His tent-mate, a wry, shrewd 
youngster from Chicago, made no comment. He 
did not understand what Kyler was talking about; 
but yet, in a half-formed vague manner he thought 
he did understand. 

“Lotta guys ought to get ’em, I guess,” he said. 

That was the root of Kyler’s problem. In a war, 
there are so many men who ought to be decorated 
—every man that goes into battle. “There isn’t a 
decoration big enough for a man who gets killed 
or wounded in action. 

That was what Kyler meant: But he meant 
even more than that, too, although he could not 
quite get around to explaining even to himself what 
he meant. 


It was these Aussies... 

Somewhere, at some period of his life, way back 
on a little New England farm, he had begun to 
worship Australian soldiers. Those were early 
vears, when his thoughts were young and confused. 

He never knew where that hero-worship had 
sprung from, or how it had grown. It was just 
there, planted by some curious trick or accident in 
his brain—and there it had stopped and flourished. 

He had always known that these Australians he 
eagerly read so much about were colorful, adven- 
turous folk. And over his boyish years they grew 
so close to him in his thoughts and his dreams that 
they were part of his own country, his own 
American people. 

That was the way he pictured them. “There was 
little difference: they were white and spoke Eng- 
lish; his own people were the same. ‘They lived a 
long way apart yet they had the same hearts, and 
thoughts; the same national ideals and the same 
notions about liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness... 

Even over all those years between his boyhood 
and the present, something of that hero-worship 
that had taken possession of his mind the first time 
he had read an A.I.F., ‘story of the Great War 
still clung to him. 

He knew that when he had first come into con- 
tact with the new Australian soldier on his native 
soil. It was stupid, he supposed; yet something 
surged in him. It was childish; yet there it was. 

Then he had gone to New Guinea. 

The Australians were there already. “They had 
fought across the Owen. Stanleys, — 
storming down out of the cloud-misted 
heights like eagles . . . as you would 
expect them to storm. 

Then, on a day when, with a patrol 
he had been sent out to relieve three 
isolated Australians, all the things he 
had ever dreamed, the 
very fabric of his hero- 
worship became a 
vivid, coherent piece 
of patterns—On_ that 
day, everything .cry- 
stallised for him. 


They crept our towards the front, keeping low 

.. you found yourself almost holding your breath 
for fear of making a noise. Your eyes swept 
through the trees, straining, peering, raking through 
‘the curtain of foliage for snipers. | 


‘This strip was alive with Japs... 


The three Australians were in a trench up ahead. 
The patrol crept towards them, having made their 
presence known. | : 


“We've come to help you get out of here,” Kyler 
said. His eyes were drinking in these three men— 
dirty, bearded Diggers with only a Bren and a 
‘Tommy gun between the three of them. 


One of them wiped his forearm across his face 
in a half impatient way that somehow has become 
typically Australian. “Help us out?” he echoed. 


“Yes.” Kyler nodded. 
The three of them looked at him in wonder- 


ment. “Help us out?” one of them echoed in a 
half whisper. “We're havin’ the time of our lives 


—that bit of bush is choked with Japs, don’t you 


know that?” 


Kyler and his patrol stared at them. ‘‘You don’t 


want to come back with us?” 


“Gawd, no!” one of the 
Australians said. “You ever 
seen a kid who wanted to 
leave a Sunday school picnic 
and go home?” He thought 
for a minute. “Thanks all 
the same,” he said. ‘““We can 
get back if we want to...” 

They all spoke very softly. 
The Jap was no more than 
forty of fifty yards away. 
The three Australians turned back to their job. 


“Now you watch that coconut over to the right 
of where that patch of sunlight is,” the unarmed 
of the trio said to his comrades. “I’ve got a pretty 
good idea there’s two of ‘em just about there... ” 


The two trained their weapons on the spot. ‘The 
third man crawled away along the trench and dis- 
appeared into the thick, dank undergrowth. 


Kyler could just see him along a narrow track. 
He was worming his way around a clump of 
bushes at the foot of a palm. Suddenly he stop- 
ped, put his hat on the end of a stick and began 
slowly to push it out in front of him. 


It was a slow, painstaking business. Kyler 
marvelled at the way these boys had steeled them- 
selves into doing everything slowly, cautiously, 
thoroughly. 


The man out on the flank made just enough 
noise and movement to attract attention. His hat 
went out slowly around the bushes. From the 
opposite side of the clearing a burst of shooting. 


Almost simultaneously the two Diggers in the 
trench let fly. 


Across the clearing a Japanese screamed. Kyler 
saw him leap into the patch of sunlight like a shot 
rabbit and lie there, very still. Then he moved 
and groaned. 


Another reached out from behind the bush be- 


side which he was lying. His hand came out 
slowly, cautiously, to drag the fallen man back .. . 
or perhaps the hand was after the fallen man’s 
rifle. 

There was another quick deadly burst from the 
trench. The second Jap fell without a sound, an 
arm outflung into the open. ‘They were both still 
now... very still. 

One of the Diggers in the trench turned to 
Kyler ..., “See what we mean?” he said. 

Kyler and his patrol went back, leaving the 
three Australians there. He heard later that they 
had stayed on for twenty-four hours, having “the 
time of their lives.”’ They had stayed there all 
day and all night, until their ammunition was 
finished and they began to get a bit fed up with it. 

That experience left a deep impression on him. 
It was not the thing they were doing. Plenty of 
men were doing that sort of thing every day, all 
the time, everywhere. It was the way they did it 
—with a swashbuckling, goddam-you light in their 
ee. +. 

He began trying to cultivate that attitude—a 


little self-consciously at first. Then, when he found 


it came with comparative ease he let it take posses- 
sion of him. His grandfather had been Australian. 
He often wondered if that had any connection with 
his sense of closeness to these men ... He didn’t 
know about that; and it did not matter much. 

He only knew that, when he went in to clean up 
a Jap strongpoint before Buna something had 
swelled in him. It wasn’t the fierce, exciting 
exultation that comes with all action. It was a 
devil-may-care-but-I-don’t kind of sensation that 
made a man master of the earth and the slave of no 
one. 

Vividly, during that action, those three Austra- 
lians in a shallow trench in the jungle stood before 
him, cursing and laughing and making a joke of 
even death itself. 

They had decorated him for that—for the way 
he had taken “an enemy strongpoint.” In a way, 
he knew he deserved it. But he knew, too, that 
this decoration was not his alone. 3 

It belonged to a race of men—to two races of 
men whom war had flung together and who, daily, 
were learning each other’s ways, and borrowing 
from each other the best of the other’s instincts and 
characteristics. 

That was what Robert Kyler meant when he 


said, “It doesn’t belong to me.” 
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You thought of the home you were going to build, and the money you had 


ready to build it. when you were dragged away. You thought of Anne, too. 


NNE was young and beautiful. Anne had an 

oval, olive face and great gazelle eyes that 

were soft and shining. Anne had a silk-soft 
turban of hair that was black as the raven’s wing. 
Anne had lips that were moistly inviting and arms 
that were soft about your neck. 

Anne had the knack of being with you always, 
even up here where the kunai grass was lively under 
the sun and where only the great trees appeared 
not to feel the heat. 

It was savage country, as strong and as bold, as 
wild and as desolate as those swampy vastnesses 
in which the first four-footed beast stood upright 
and, reaching for the stars, became man. 

Yet Anne had the knack of being with you al- 
ways, even up here. Only you yourself knew that. 
You couldn’t tell the fellows, even in those sudden, 
silent, starry nights when Anne seemed a tangible, 
flesh-soft being beside you. You couldn’t tell the 
fellows how hard you had fallen, how desperately 
you yearned. The boys had a word, a new word, 
“troppo,” and they would not hesitate to use it, 
mingled with laughter that was more loud than 
hearty. 

But you knew, those nights that Anne was so 
closely beside you, why the whole of your being 
had rebelled so fiercely against the whole damned 
thing. 

Whose war was it? you reflected. You had cut 
branches and grass and spread them on the ground 
to keep the damp from striking up like a knife at 
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your spine. You lay there, with vague new scents 
of the open in your nostrils. The stars hung like 
apricots, big and yellow and low in the heavens, 
often untwinkling. 

You came nearer to believing in God then than 
you had ever come at Sunday School. Until a dis- 
tant rumbling sound rolled to your ears and you 
knew that men had stopped reaching for the stars, 
and were as savage and as raw as the first four- 
footed beast that stood upright in the swampy vast- 
nesses. Killing—not fairly in close combat, but by 
some device that threw dynamite for miles and 
blew to hell people they had never seen. 

It didn’t add up. Whose war was it? 

Those nights lying on the cut bushes looking at 
the stars you knew why your whole being rebelled 
so fiercely against the solitary primitive life of war 
in the jungle. You came round in a circle, like 
people were said to do when they were lost in the 
bush, and you came back to Anne. 

She had grown into you, had become almost part 
of you. You had been working to earn for her, 
for the day when, by all the laws of the country 
and under the name of God, you twain would. be- 
come one flesh. 

You saw her often. While you were with her 
it was unforgettable. While you were away from 
her, she filled your thoughts; for Anne had the 
knack of being with you always, when you were at 
work . . 

You lived longing for your first leave, and you 
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never knew any two days go so quickly as those you 
spent with Anne. When you went back to the 
camp you felt the break more than ever. 

It was a new life. You thought you were in 
good nick until they started on you. Now, lying 
on the cut bushes under the apricot stars, you knew 
you were better. They had done that for you; they 
had given you a body that would take any belting 
humanly possible. You didn’t know until they 
started on you how far you were removed from the 
best physical type you could be. 

Yes, they had done that for you, but that didn’t 
give you Anne, to have and to hold. Maybe youd 
never have Anne to have and to hold... 

Whatever the way they handled you, they gave 
you alertness of mind. Now and again you realised 
it. There wasn’t any strain; there wasn’t any 
bustle and worry and depression. You lived hard 
and slept soundly. They had made you “all-man.” 


Many a tired day back home you had wished to 
feel just as well as this, just as strong, just as care- 
Now you felt that way. 


free. But up here in 
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New Guinea you couldn’t see Anne even if you 
got leave. 

Those nights when Anne seemed so close and so 
tangible, so that you could almost feel her hair 
brushing your cheek, you loved until you hated ; you 
wished to God that she would break your heart, 
or die, or simply that you could forget her alto- 
gether. Yes, you really felt, heart-brokenly, that 
you would rather have it one way or the other: 
kill her out of your memory, or have her to your- 
self—have her with all the things she stood for; 
but not as an almost physical memory, haunting 
you. 

Because while Anne persisted in your memory 
you remembered things that used to seem real. 
Sitting on the beach in the blue brilliant moonlight, 
drawing a ground-plan of the house you were going 
to build, and having a little bit of a tiff about where 
the kitchen would be, and bargaining what she 
wanted in the kitchen for what you wanted in the 
lounge-room . . . Walking up George Street after 
a show and stopping at a corner to look in a furnt- 
ture shop window, thinking how that would go in 
the bedroom you drew on that rough ground-plan. 

None of those things were far away. Not then. 
You had nearly enough money in the bank. You 
had started fixing tentative dates. The days had 
come and passed, and you still had not the house, 
or the furniture you had seen at the corner. You 
weren't as worried about that as you were about 
Anne: you still hadn’t Anne. Because just around 
your wedding day they gave you a coupon-free 
suit and boarded you free in a real man’s holiday 
camp and gave you a trip to New Guinea and left 
you lying on your back on the cut bushes under the 
apricot stars asking whose war was it, anyway? 

But you did other things besides lie on your back 
on the cut bushes. It wasn’t so bad when you 
were active. You went out with a reconnaissance 
party, and you knew you might get your issue be- 
fore you returned, but it was better than doing 
nothing. 

Sometimes you felt that you’d rather be killed 
than have to kill. That was in cold blood, when 
you only thought of yourself as administering death 
to somebody else. 


But the boys who had been right in the thick of 
it came back and they didn’t know how near death 
had come to them: they only knew that they were 
struggling for survival. They only knew that when 
you heard bullets whistling and you saw _ the 
devilish enemy, you were filled with desire to 
straighten out the whole crooked thing. ‘They only 
knew that you didn’t stop to think at times like 
that: you had just to fight, somebody was opposite 
you, challenging you, trying to take your life away, 
and you gave the fight everything you had and 
hoped to God you were the winner. 

So you went out with the reconnaissance parties 
and learned from practical experience that the in- 
telligence section had a tough job. You used to 
think, when they first drafted you to intelligence, 
that you would be sitting in an office with a code- 
book at your elbow. How wrong you were! It 
was a job of getting out, of knowing the terrain, of 
snooping to pick up enemy movements. You were 
ears and eyes of the party, and it was dangerous, as 
well as hard, field work. 

You learned things, too. You climbed up 
through the native paths and saw great gaps torn 
in the jungle where a bomb had fallen on the 
green upper crust and blasted out a large well in 
the stratum of vegetation. 

You saw the white broken splintered wood. You 
saw craters in the ground. You saw a smashed-up 
jeep, a gun out of action, a broken rifle lying on the 
ground, and out on a little green serviette of fresh 
grass, solitary and pathetic, you saw a digger’s 
slouch hat. Nothing but a slouch hat looking as 
though it had been left behind after a picnic, only 
you knew it wasn’t that. 

You were treading where the fight had been 
thickest. You saw a fuzzywuzzy lying, dead for 
days, and you knew then that it was nobody’s war 
and everybody’s war, and you felt hot and hate- 
ful about an enemy who would extend his fight to 
a nigger who didn’t even have the word “politics” 
in the whole of his world. 

You stumbled into a little clearing and saw the 


Concluding 
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for you like that? Why— 

Cool, green shade crept over him. It seemed 
that the whole of his body sighed. It went up out 
of him like a prayer. 

Gently, he lowered Haldane to the ground and 
looked up. 

His body stiffened suddenly. 

Perched high in a tree not far off was a Jap 
sniper. Lannard slid swiftly, smoothly behind a 
tree and waited, waited, watched. The sniper had 
not seen him. 

Another hundred yards or so and he knew he 
was safe—safe. He knew he had come through— 
through a journey which, looking back, seemed im- 
possible. It was impossible. And yet he had done 
it. 

You had to do jobs like that with your mind— 
not your body ... a mind that had been trained 
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body of a woman. A young woman. A _ young 
woman from one of those tribes. Young and 
beautiful. She had an oval, olive face and great 
gazelle eyes that were glassy now, but had been 
soft and shining. She had a silk-soft turban of 
hair that was black as the raven’s wing. 

She was black ... but you thought of Anne. 


You had seen a good bit, but your stomach 
turned suddenly sour and somersaulted. For the 
second you imagined that it was Anne lying there. 

The idea fastened. After you had pushed on, 
the idea seemed stronger, because you no longer 
had the black girl before your eyes, but you had 
Anne in’ your memory, and your imagination put 
the sight and the vision together, and you thought 
of Anne lying there with her great gazelle eyes 
staring lifelessly; then you realised that it was you 
—you and a thousand—and other thousands as 
well—that stood between Anne and that. 

The house you had planned on the beach in the 
blue brilliant moonlight didn’t matter; nor did the 
fence at Taringa you wanted to copy. Anne was 
the only thing that mattered; and you knew that if 
Anne was to keep young and beautiful, if Anne was 
to keep her lips moist and her eyes bright, if Anne 
was to keep her arms soft for the next time they 
were about your neck... Well, you knew with all 
your heart and soul that nothing like this must 
ever happen to Anne. 

You finished your reconnaissance. You cut 
branches and grass and spread them on the ground 
to keep the damp from striking up like a knife. 

You lay there, with vague new scents of the 
open in your nostrils. The stars hung like apri- 
cots, big and yellow and low in the heavens. You 
came nearer to believing in God then than you had 
ever come at Sunday School. 

Anne was near you still, and you thanked God 
you were strong enough to help keep them well 
away from Anne, and you were gladder and 
prouder to be a soldier, because you had just seen 
clearly what it meant. 


and steeled by constant five-finger exercises, by dis- 
cipline that had its outward evidences in a host of 
little things, like saluting, and moving unerringly 
along the line of a given order, and—well, and 
obeying. You couldn’t expect your mind to obey 
unquestioningly unless it had been taught to do so. 
You couldn’t expect it not to panic unless it had 
been taught not to panic... . 

A patrol picked them up... . 

It seemed no time before they were back at an 
aid post. And they were safe—sweetest word in all 
the language. Lannard pushed his hat a trifle jaun- 
tily on one side of his head. Haldane stirred, and 
opened his eyes, and looked up at him. He smiled 
weakly—the most welcome thanks any man could 
offer another; because in that smile there was life— 
life for Haldane. | 

Lannard grinned down at him. ‘Happy Xmas, 
cock,”’ he said. 

And for the first time, queerly, it struck him that 
he had just given to a comrade the most precious 
Xmas gift ever offered . . . life. 
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INNUMERABLE WERE THE CURSES IN FLUENT ARABIC, HURLED AFTER THE YELLOW STREAK AS IT DISAPPEARED IN A CLOUD OF DUST. 
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... and it is used in the army as the standard 
cutting charge. A primer is necessary to ensure 
detonation.” 

The voice of the instructor, Lt. Harris, ceased 
abruptly as his gaze fell on a sleepy-looking sapper 
at the rear of the class. 

Sapper Williams, “No Hope’ to the boys, was 
day-dreaming again, his thoughts miles away from 
the lecture-room at Ingleburn. His body was there. 
but his subconscious mind was in Sydney, on Bondi 
Beach, to be exact. He had met her at a dance a 
week or so previously, and had spent the last 
week-end at her parents’ home at North Bondi. 
He w: ; to meet her at the “T'roc’’ to-morrow night 
and was trying to wangle week-end leave again. 

Yes, she was really a nice kid, and ler people 
were very hospitable; he liked them all, and had 
made a bit of a hit with them, too. Maybe before 
he embarked ... 
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‘Sapper Williams.” The sharp note in the Loot’s 
voice brought him back to reality with a jerk. 
‘What are the special properties of gun-cotton ?”’ 

“Well, sir, it’s a-a strong explosive, used for er-er 
blowing up things.” He wasn’t too sure of his 
ground, but felt that he was pretty safe in that 
assertion. 

“Hm-m, not a very clear explanation, but let it 
go. Now tell me, what thickness of steel can be 
cut by one pound of gun-cotton ?” 

No-hope thought for a few seconds. He hadn’t 
the least idea really, but he’d have to make a guess. 

“One foot, sir,” he replied. | 

This brought a laugh from the rest of the sec- 
tion; even the Loot could not forbear a smile. 

“A foot, eh! Well, all I can say God help 
the army if ever you are left to demolish a bridge! 
One inch is the correct answer.” 

“T can see vou haven’t heen paying the slightest 


attention to the lecture, and it’s not the first time 
I’ve noticed that either. That sort of attitude its 
no good in this unit. A man who won't learn is 
not worth feeding. I'll speak to the C.O. about 
transferring vou to the infantry—you'll never make 
a sapper.”’ 

Presently the class dismissed, and No-hope, feei- 
ing rather like the proverbial square peg, reported 
to the Orderly Room to face the C.O. 

He received a lengthy lecture on the importance 
of engineers’ work, and the necessity of every man 
knowing his job. 

“We can’t afford to carry passengers,” con- 
cluded the Major. “So, after careful considera- 
tion, | have decided to draft you to the infantry. 
I don’t like doing this, but you’ve had every oppor- 
tunity to learn, and you've failed to show the 
slightest keenness. You'll find life very different 
in a battalion, but you have only yourself to blame.” 

“Very good, sir,’ replied the sapper. “But if 
vou are going to transfer me, couldn’t you make it 
the A.S.C.? I’ve been driving trucks for years, sir.” 

“Driving trucks!” Why in hell didn’t you sav 
so before. We're very short of drivers, and per- 
haps you'll play a useful part in the company vet. 
Report to the transport-sergeant after dinner instead 
of going on parade. He'll put you through a test. 
Right-oh, sapper; you'd better go to dinner now.’ 

No-hope saluted and left the Orderly Room with 
a confident smile on his face. 

The driving test was child’s play to him. The 
transport-sergeant gave him a pretty gruelling trv- 
out on both two and four-wheel drives, choosing 
all the worst bits of road in the vicinity. But he 
was never once at fault, and came through with 
flying colors. 

And so it was as ‘‘Driver M.T.” that he appeared 
on the manning-chart when the unit sailed with 
the first convoy for the Middle East. 

The long period of training in Palestine was pure 
heaven to No-hope. 

His three-tonner—which he christened ‘Winnie’ 
after the girl at Bondi, but which was more popu- 
larly known as “The Yellow Peril’—was soon 
regarded as almost as great a menace as Hitler’s 
secret weapon. 

Innumerable were the camels and donkeys which, 
toiling heavily laden along the roads, had _ been 
scared stiff by Winnie. 

Innumerable were the curses, in fluent Arabic, 
hurled after the yellow streak, as it disappeared in 
a cloud of dust. 

Innumerable, too, were the goats, dogs and fowls 
that met an untimely end under its wheels. 

However, by good luck, more than anything else. 
he got through without killing anything larger than 
a goat. 

Then came Egypt; and after a short stay near 
Cairo, the Desert. 

All through the campaign in Libya Winnie was 
in great demand. 

Whenever a job was on that called for speed, 
nerve and judgment, whenever anything was wanted 
urgently, No-hope was detailed for it. 

He never failed. 

Good roads, bad roads, or open desert were all 
the same to him. 


When trafhc was congested, he had an uncanny 
knack of leaving the road and finding a short cut 
that enabled him to by-pass the block. On several 
such occasions he had narrow escapes from stray 
mines. His luck was proverbial. 

After Libya, Greece! 

Still his luck held. He was given some hair- 
raising jobs to do, but always reached his destina- 
tion in one piece and on time. 

More than once he was chased along the road by 
a “Myrtle Smith’—as the Diggers christened 
Jerry’s crack fighter. But, beyond a few bullet- 
holes in various parts of the truck, none of them 
vital, he suffered no damage. That No-hope and 
Winnie bore charmed lives was the firm belief of 
the whole company. 

Then came the dark days of the evacuation. 

Driven back by overwhelming odds, in spite of 
their heroic resistance, the A.I.F. was, for the first 
time in its brief history, on the run. The pressure 
of the Huns’ armored troops was terrific, and things 
looked pretty blue. It was doubtful if anv af them 
would make the coast. - 

The —th battalion was holding a narrow pass 
covering the rear while the main body moved south. 
ward. 

It was the old hopeless tale of men against 
machines, and, grimly though they fought, there 
could be only one end to it. 

An urgent signal was received at engineer H.Q. 

‘Bridge number —teen below pass to be de- 
molished immediately. Contact —th battalion to 
withdraw across river as soon as ready. Failure 
means tragedy for whole division.’ 

Such emergencies had been provided for, and the 
bridge, with others, had been measured up some 
time previously. “The boxes to hold the explosive 
were ready constructed, and the necessary quanti- 
ties of gun-cotton, primers and detonators set out 
in their respective places. Once on the spot, 
It would be a matter of only minutes to complete 
the job. 

Swift, curt orders rapped out. 

“Load boxes and explosive for bridge —teen 
at once. Which trucks are available? What’s that? 
No-hope Williams? Just the man for the job? [f 
anyone can get there in a hurry, he can.” 

While Winnie was being loaded, a hasty mess- 
age was despatched to Lt. Harris, whose section 
was nearest to the job, to detail a sergeant and a 
small party for the demolition. 

With a roar from the exhaust, and a smeoth 
whirr of gears the yellow streak shot away on its 
vital mission. 

No-hope’s foot pressed hard on the throttle, while 
a happy smile suffused his features. No provosts 
here to book him—the sky was the limit now. 

Steadily the speedometer needle crept round the 
dial. Thirty-five forty; fifty; fifty-five! Winnie 
was on her best behavior and No-hope, crouched 
over the wheel like a crack jockey, was in the 
seventh heaven. 

A patch of bad surface, hastily repaired after 
the Stukas’ last road-blitz, steadied him up for a 
mile or two. Then he gave her the gas again as 
he approached the long, gradual climb up to the 
pass. A swift change down, perfectly executed, 
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and Winnie breasted the slope in third, at a steady 
forty. 

Presently he detected a sound which he identified 
instantly. A ‘‘Myrtle”’ was on the prowl! 

Hastily he debated his course of action. By pull- 
ing up and taking cover he would most likely be 
safe. But the halted truck with its precious cargo 
would be an easy target for the Jerry. Much 
better to carry on and take a risk. Everything de- 
pended on him getting through, and a fast-moving 
truck isn’t such an easy mark to hit. God help 
him, though, if only one burst found its mark! 
There wouldn’t be enough of him left to make a 
decent funeral! But anyhow, it would be sharp 
and sudden, and he wouldn’t know much about it. 

He pressed harder on the throttle; but the grade 
was against him. However, he managed to hit 
up another three miles an hour. 

Then the show started. ‘Myrtle’ was spitting 
out a steady stream of lead, interspersed with 
tracers. 

No-hope spun the wheel, swerving from side to 
side as sharply as he dared, at the same time giving 
her every available ounce of gas. The needle re- 
mained steady, just over the forty mark. By some 
strange freak of fortune, he avoided the hail of fire. 

Suddenly the rattle of machine-gun ceased, and 
the plane swooped past him, a scant fifty feet above 
the ground. 

“Now I'll get a breather while he banks for the 
return trip,’ thought the grim driver, without 
easing his reckless pace. 

But the pilot kept going, and, with a sigh of 
relief, No-hope realised what had happened. Jerrv 
must have been doing a bit of strafing elsewhere 
and that was the last of his ammo. 

He kept on, and, at the end of another three 
miles, contacted the demolition party—four men, 
under Sergeant Jack Donnelly, who was known as 
an expert with explosives. Piling hastily aboard the 
truck, they covered the last few miles without in- 
cident. 

About two miles ahead they could both see and 
hear the battle. 

The infantry was evidently having a rough time 
of it. Brens were not much use against tanks. Only 
for the battery of twenty-five pounders, which, en- 
sconced on a bit of rising ground south of the river, 
were maintaining a steady barrage, lobbing their 
H.E. just ahead of the footsloggers’ position, they 
must have been wiped out long ago. 

There was no time to lose so, sighting a stray 
Don-R., the sergeant gave him a message to the in- 
fantry commander, and set to work on the job of 
placing his charges. Half a ton of gun-cotton, in 
fourteen-pound tins, takes a bit of handling. No- 
hope, for once in his life, wished he had paid more 
attention to lectures, so that he could be of some 
use now. However, he did his share of the carry- 
ing, and so expert were the rest of the party, the 
boxes and the whole of the charges were soon in 
position. It only remained to fix the primers, con- 
nect the cable, and wait till all the infantry crossed 
over to safety before blowing the bridge. 

Suddenly, above the road of the twenty-fives, 
they heard the sharper crash of bombs. 

Hastily glancing round, they saw a_ host of 
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Stukas—at least twenty—dive-bombing the artil- 
lery position. Speeding sharply down over their 
target, two abreast and dropping their deadly 
“eggs,” the Stukas banked sharply, and returned 
to strafe the survivors. The two leading planes 
broke formation, and the watchers on the bridge 
thought that they had expended their ammunition 
and were returning to their base. 

Without warning, however, the two Stukas 
swooped in a steep dive over the bridge, and opened 
up with deadly effect. 

There was no time to take cover. “They were 
caught properly, and the planes passed over, leaving 
five huddled heaps on the roadway of the bridge. 

No-hope, so consistent was his lucky streak, had 
returned to the truck to fetch the cable and was left 
unscathed. 

Hastening towards his fallen comrades, it seemed 
that they were all beyond help. But no—surely 
that was a movement of the sergeant’s head, yes! 
He was undoubtedly alive, though badly hit. 

Getting his arm under the prostrate man’s 
shoulders, he raised him up off the roadway. At 
that moment the sergeant’s eyes opened. 

“Bad show, No-hope,” he said. “You'll have 
to finish the job now. Just slip the primers in 
those holes we left; connect your detonators in 
series, hook up your cable, and let her go as soon 
as the battalion crosses over. Get back as far as 
the cable will reach, though—she’ll sure scatter when 
she goes. Leave me here; I’m finished, anyhow.” 

“Like hell, I will,” exclaimed No-hope. ‘You're 
not finished yet by a long way. I'll get you back 
to the truck before I do anything else, Jack. Plenty 
of time—the infantry are not in sight yet.’ 

“The rest of the boys are done, though,” he 
added sorrowfully. “Shot to pieces. But I’ll take 
them back, too, when I can get help to carry 
them.” 

Half-carrying, F.:lf-dragging his burden, he 
somehow reached the truck and laid the wounded 
man, who had fainted again, gently on the floor. 

Then, grim determination showing in every line 
of his set features, he returned to carry on with the 
job. 

The primers and detonators were his first puzzle. 

Gingerly, and somewhat fearfully, he inserted a 
detonator in each primer, thanking providence when 
he completed that portion of the work without 
blowing his head off. Carrying the loaded primers 
very carefully, he placed one in each space that had 
been left ready, twenty in all. Good job the charges 
had been set before the attack; he'd never have 
managed the lot on his own. Now, he must connect 
the wires. 

“In series,’ Jack had said. What the hell did he 
mean by that? 

Vaguely he tried to remember, but it was no 
good. All he had heard in the lecture room back 
at Ingleburn had just gone in one ear and out 
the other. He had to admit that he knew noth- 
ing of the job he was left to do. 

Then commonsense came to his aid. 

“In series.” That could only mean one after 
the other. Well, he had to do something, so he 
might as well try that. 

(Turn to Page 74) 
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TRANSPORT of Australian troops 

put in at an Australian port, and a 

flock of bottled letters was tossed over- 
board for delivery to loved ones left behind. 

Members of the Intelligence Section col- 
lected the bottled letters as an experiment, 
sifted them carefully for any breaches of se- 
curity. 

Out of 40 letters enough information was 
obtained to tell the complete story of the 
transport, the strength of men it carried, its 
destination, its protection, and every other 
vital thing about it. 

Not one of the 40 writers gave away the 
story which he had been taught to regard as 
secret. But each one of the 40 tried to slip 
out some little item of news which, valueless 
in itself, turned out to be 1/40th of a com- 
plete story. 

Had those letters fallen into enemy hands 
and that draft been destroyed as a result—no 
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impossible happening that!—the +0 letter-writers would 
have been jointly responsible. 

It is a quite natural thing that soldiers passing through 
the country should autograph hotel menus, bedroom 
walls, etc., in town after town. Such autographs can be 
—and have been—dangerous. 

It is stated that in the Middle East enemy agents 
carefully compiled a dossier of such autographs, selected 
the names of men whose units or other identifying de- 
tails they could discover, and filed the data for reference. 

What’s the use of a list of names? Germans in the 
line, facing an Australian section, were able to check on 
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the names of some of the men they were fighting: enemy 
came out calling ‘Don’t shoot—this is ‘Bill Jones’ of—!”’ 
And because “Bill Jones of —’ was known to that Aus- 
tralian unit, the men withheld their fire. 

Enterprising enemy, checking on the autographs left 
behind at various towns, can thus trace the progress of a 
unit. “Bill Jones” was at A on the Ist; autographed a 
hotel menu at B on 3rd; sent a telegram from C on the 
5th... the route of ‘Bill Jones’ ” visit is known—a route 
which, for operational reasons, may be the closest secret. 

“Bill Jones” finds he is going to pass through L, which 
happens to be his home town. He slips off the train at 
K and telephones his girl friend or wife. She sees him 
at the train, and “Bill” is very happy. So is he—she is 
so happy she tells people she has seen him. The fact 
that a troop train has passed through L going north is 
established: and so is its mission, for everybody knows 
that “Bill” is in Such-and-such. 


All these instances have a foundation or a parallel in 
recent Australian experience. Yet it would come hard 
indeed on somebody if one day it was said “My son and 


all his cobbers were killed because ‘Bill Jones’ left 
a paper trail for the enemy to follow.” 

Last month “Army” mentioned (Editorial) how 
the British-made security film, Next of Kin, drove 
home this lesson. In that film, now generally re- 
leased for the Australian public to see, trouble 
started when a young lieutenant found himself 
drafted with his unit to a special training school. 
If his actress girl-friend knew where he was train- 
ing she could be near him . . . so the secret destina- 
tion came out, and was passed back by the actress 
to the enemy. She was a beautiful English girl, a 
talented actress. But beauty, talent, even nation- 
ality, were insufficient guarantee. The young 
lieut.’s big mistake was in taking it for granted that 
he could trust her. 

Nobody can be trusted with secrets. Not that 
your friends are spies: but it is overheard in the 
telling. 

What good could it do an enemy to know that 
the young lieut. was training at a certain town? 

It did this much—where he went, his unit went. 
The special training town was then earmarked by 
the enemy for special watching. What items of 
equipment were the men using? What type of 
training were they doing? Where would such 
training be used? The answers to those questions 
told the whole story. 

Nor can this be fobbed aside as a piece ot cellu- 


loid entertainment. It is easy to say ‘Australia 
has no spies.” Is that so? Do you really know 
that? Will you vouch for everybody you know, for 
everyone that sits next to you in a cafe, for the 
connections and friends of all the people you talk 
to? You will not. 

We are proud of our own feats of espionage. 
Everybody knows how the prisoner of war wrote: 
“We are having a lovely time—tell that to every- 
body, tell the marines.’”’ An enemy censor, pretty 
smart at codes, let that simple idiom pass, and it 
told Australia something about war prisoners. The 
enemy can do the same with his own language, to 
make his innocent letters tell Australia’s secrets. 
He is as proud of his cleverness in feats of espion- 
age, aS we are ourselves. 

No; there is not a single soldier from private to 
general, a single civilian from factory worker to 
prime minister, who can presume for a moment that 
we are spy-free. 

There is no possible excuse or reason for risking 
even 1/40th of a military secret for the sake of a 
date with the girl-friend. 

And as for movements, training details, and so 
on? Well, you don’t have to be another Wizard 
of Oz to realise that a unit training in a jungle 


strip in Queensland is not destined for the Middle 
East. 

You just can’t afford to risk it. 

Yet details are published in the press. ‘‘Army’”’ 
itself has described such training schools: the news- 
papers do so. But there is a big difference between 
what you see in print and what you say unofficially. 

In the first place, nothing you have seen in print 
gives you any idea of any units or their strength 
in relation to the training they are doing—you 
aren't even told that units are undergoing this 
training: you simply get a prescription of what the 
training is like. Every Australian wants to know 
about that, has a right to know, and is told—but 
the telling is carefully vetted by military censors so 
that the essential news is released, free from mili- 
tary secrets. 

There is a big difference between that general 
description and the fact that “Bill Jones” of the 
So-and-sos, is undergoing that special training. 

How good the vetting of those descriptions is, 
cau be gauged from the Timor stories. You have 
read them; vou think you know about the Timor 
set-up now. But search as you will in story and 
newsreel, you can’t get the vaguest idea of how 
many guerrillas there are in Timor. You know an 
Official Correspondent and an Official Photo- 
grapher went in and came out. But you haven't 
the foggiest notion how they did it. 


That might make plain the reason why an 
official release is safe, an unofficial letter dangerous. 
The telling has to be done—but only by those who 
know how much can be told, and when. 

Next of Kin’s fine climax was in a small com- 
mando force landing for a “surprise raid,” finding 
as a result of sabotalk a strong prepared force there 
to meet them, leaving them fighting against odds 
tor which they were entirely unprepared. 

That is the kind of thing security breaches 

That is the kind of thing you can’t laugh off. 
When you give away one fact of how you are 
equipped, special training your unit is doing, any 
detail of transport, of expectations, of any protec- 
tion afforded you, or lack of protection afforded 
you, when you betray your whereabouts by telegram 
postmarks, letters posted outside camp, stamps on 
money orders, autographs in various towns. and so 
forth—then you help commit a treachery. 

Treachery is not too strong a word. 

[t applies whether you are a soldier or a civilian. 
[f you are a soldier, you must discipline yourself 
to observe all security rules. Censorship helps you. 

If you are a civilian, it’s up to you to distin- 
guish between discretion and murder, to keep se- 
curity well forward in your mind. 
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“First, always first,” is their motto; theirs is a military ancestry which 


goes back to Australia’s earliest days. 


Y the early light of dawn on April 25, 1915, 

the sands of Gallipoli were alive with khaki- 

clad figures of invaders, Australian invaders 
who had a hard job to do, and were doing it 
heroically. 

Stormed at by Turkish shot and shell they 
landed, dug in, and made history in the months 
that followed. Out of their association with the 
New Zealanders in those months came the ever- 
lasting glory of the new word Anzac, and a unique 
military tradition was fabricated for the Antipodes 
—those southern lands which were so new that 
they seemed to have no history. 

No history? If that was all they lacked these 
men had the answer: they would make history: 
and they did. When some of Australia’s famous 
battalions stormed the desert in this war they had 
to live up to the history made by their fathers. 


They had a tradition to spur them on, a tradition 


made on Gallipoli. 

One of the battalions that shares the tradition 
is the Second First, sons of the old First which 
was the first A.I.F. battalion raised during the 
Great War in N.S.W. It took part in the land- 
ing at Gallipoli, helped to take Lone Pine, and 
had proved itself thoroughly when, in 1916, it 
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They have made history. 


went to France. As it had been in the first Aus- 
tralian operations, it was to glorify its first big 
show in Europe, at Pozieres. 

No easy nut to crack, that picturesque French 
village, German-held. Thrice the Allied forces 
had stormed it; thrice they had been driven back. 
Pozieres was becoming a piece de resistance when 
the Australians were given the task of making the 
fourth attack. It was a job worthy of men who 
had fought on Gallipoli; a job in which the old 
First was proud to play a daredevil part. 

The plan of attack allowed for an _ opening 
artillery barrage, then an infantry charge. ‘The 
men of the First found it hard to wait ... some 
of them crept out into No-Man’s Land, wormed 
their way towards the German lines. They were 
no more than 40 yards from their enemy, waiting 
for their own shells to whistle overhead . . . just 
let the British barrage fall short, and they would 
collect the fate they hoped would be their foes’, 
decimated by shells that should have broken the 
enemy resistance. 

But the barrage did not fall short. The gun- 
ners made no mistake. ‘The British barrage lasted 
for two minutes. Two minutes during which the 
air was dark with missiles and the explo- 


sions of cannon and the scream 
of shells made hell. Iwo minutes 
... then the Australians were up on 
their feet, sweeping towards the 
German lines. 

The Germans replied with a bar- 
rage of artillery fire so intense that 
the Australians used it afterwards 
as a standard of what a really tough 
barrage should be. “The Australians 
had dug trenches to consolidate their 
gains; those trenches were blown to 
pieces and the attackers dug fran- 
tically for cover. But the First, in 
common with other Australian bat- 
talions, boasted that never through- 
out the war, did they yield an inch 
of ground. ‘They did not yield under 
the German counter-barrage at 
Pozieres. More, they pushed on. 


THEY WERE MEN 
OF NEW GUINEA 


cs and they 
embarked, first, in 
ferry boats, just as 
did their sons, 
twenty-five years 
later. (Both pictures 
show men of the 
1914 Rabaul Ex- 
pedition). 


— THEY WERE MEN OF BARDIA 


. racing through the ruined streets 
in search of stray enemy. 


Pozieres fell. The first big A.I.F. 
engagement in World War I had 
ended victoriously; had given them a 
name they would be proud to carry 
and their enemy would fear, until the 
white flag flew and the last shot was 
fired. 

It was a grand precedent. Another 
piece of history had been made, and 
was added to throughout the show 
that brought the first battalion into 
existence... 

When the world settled down 
again, and twenty-five quiet years tip- 
toed past in peace, the men of the 
First seemed to have no more to do. 

But on January 3, 1941, there was 
another, a Second First, at action 
stations in the Egyptian Desert, wait- 
ing to go into battle for the first time. 
Sons of the men who landed at 
Gallipoli and stormed Pozieres. 

Did somebody remember how their 
fathers crawled out over No-Man’s 
Land when the Second First was 
given the place of honor in the 
advance against the “impregnable 
fortress” of Bardia? 

They joked a little. 
white tape line. Line up for the 
race, fellars!’’ But when the bar- 
rage went up they were grimly in 
earnest, charged with silent determi- 
nation into the cloud of smoke and 


““Here’s the 


(Turn to page 70) 


THEY WERE MEN OF LONE PINE 


. and Lone Pine was tough. 


THEY WERE MEN OF POZIERES 


. .. where the ferocity of fighting turned 
the town into a dust heap. (Pictures 
above were taken from the same spot.) | 


N a far, unknown New Guinea range, two 

Australian Diggers are lost and a long way 

from home. Their plight is pretty desperate. 
Their clothes are torn almost to shreds; they are 
hungry and wet and worn out. 

The natives in this specific region have no par- 
ticular loyalty for anyone, except themselves. ‘They 
have not come in contact with the war. They 
know of it only as a conflict between two races of 
foreigners on their native soil. 

The Diggers want food, and somewhere to sleep ; 
and they want a guide. But the natives are not 
greatly interested. They are not hostile; they are 
just not interested . . . until one of the Diggers 
discovers some trade tobacco in his damp, stained 
pack. 

The way is easy from that point onwards; for 
tobacco talks a universal language. 

A.D.C.S.—the Australian Defence Canteens 
Service—thought of that. They think of every- 
thing from A to Z... everything that is necessary 
to try to put at least a slight, civilised gloss on the 
necessarily hard life of the army. 

It is easy to understand the usefulness of that 
trade tobacco. It has a thousand purposes. It has 
carried wounded over the Owen Stanleys; it has 
built roads; it has probably built a thousand native 
shelters for the sick; it has carried supplies up to 
the front line. 

These were the things | saw as | stood and 
looked at great stacks of trade tobacco in an 
A.D.C.S. bulk store somewhere in Northern Aus- 
tralia. That was the picture I got as I stood there 
staring at the black stuff that might knock a nor- 
mal man even if he only smelt it, let alone chewed 
it or smoked it, as the natives do. 

Troops—if they want it—can buy it for 11/3 per 
pound. 

Tobacco is one of the most important commodi- 
ties in civilised life to-day. Morale can rise or fall 
sharply according to available supplies. 

It is so important that, in one week, a short time 
back, when the fighting in New Guinea was thick 
and sticky, A.D.C.S. flew in with 5,000 pounds of 
tobacco and cigarettes. 

Against emergencies, they keep on hand some 
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10,000,000 cigarettes, 30,000 pounds of tobacco, 
and 12,000,000 cigarette papers. 

For the rest, they stock everything—from apple 
juice to, maybe, zebras and zeppelins. I have never 
seen a zebra nor a zeppelin in the A.D.C.S. store, 
but no doubt they could get one for you. 


One of their prides is their mobile canteens. 
These cost around £250 each. They comprise two 
floors, four counters, six section-walls, four section 
roofs, two sections of duckboards, two display cases, 
and one door. That will make one hut. 

Each canteen comprises two huts, connected by a 
wire yard. Some troops put nets and boughs over 
the small, chicken-run yard between the huts, mak- 
ing a beer-garden of it. 

It takes four hours to erect these huts. ‘They 
are carried on two 3-ton trucks. 

Another A.D.C.S. pride is its collapsible refrig- 
erators—great, wooden boxes that measure about 
7 feet 6 inches cube inside. They are completely 
self-contained and make their own refrigeration by 
petrol motor. 

They own six of these. Each will hold 32 nine- 
gallon kegs of refreshment. 

Their greatest pride in the north, however, is 
their new canteen—the biggest in Australia. 

For a start, it has a 144-foot bar. It has six 
showers, hot and cold water, dressing-rooms, a bar- 
bers’ shop with four chairs and every modern con- 
venience, a buffet, a cloakroom, a smokes-counter, 
and a beer-garden, where men can sit and drink 
comfortably at leisure, as drinking is supposed to 
be done among civilised folk. 


It has 4500 feet of floor space and a staff of 28. 
It has just been opened. 

That is a glimpse of A.D.C.S. in one operational 
area. But nothing less than a detailed list of the 
million-and-one things they do, and think of, and 
buy and sell could give an adequate picture of their 
full function. 

For example, one week before Xmas, 20,000 
pounds of frozen poultry passed through their hands 
on its way north, destined to content Digger 
stomachs in New Guinea on Xmas Day .. . that 
is one smal] sidelight on the story of A.D.C.S 


x * 


The battalion was making a long, dusty march across country. It was a hot, blister- 
ing day, and the men, longing for water and rest, were impatient to reach the next town 


Just then a squatter rode past. 


“Say, friend,” called out one of the men, “How far is it to the next town?” 
“Oh, a matter of two miles or so, I reckon.” 

So the men marched on. Another hour passed and a second local came in view 
“How far to the next town?” the men called eagerly. 


“Oh, a good two miles.” 


A weary half-hour more of marching and a third man rode by. 


‘Hey, how far’s the next town?” 


“Not far,” was the encouraging answer, “Only about two miles.” 
“Well.” sighed an optimistic sergeant, “thank God, we’re holding our own anyhow !" 
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@ IN COUNTRY REMINISCENT OF AUSTRALIA . . , THEY FIGHT AND WIN. 


EBRUARY #4 is the anniversary of first Japanese bombs 
on Australian soil, at Darwin. A year ago speculations 
about the raid’s motive were many. ‘To-day it is known 

for a blanket raid to choke off air activities and reinforcements 
while the Japs moved on Timor. 

February 19, a year ago, Australian mainland lost contact 
with soldiers in Timor, 450 miles away north-west. For 59 
silent days those men were “missing.” Then a radio message 
brought them to life again, they received support. Now their 
story has been told. Official War Correspondent Bill Marien has 
visited and lived with them; Official Photographer Damien Parer 
has recorded their gallantry. | 


THEIR GALLANTRY .. . 


Timor guerrillas kill 100 Japs for every casualty they have 
. . ambush enemy patrols, raid enemy camps. 

At 0030 hours February 20 last year 20 Australians without 
previous battle experience withstood a barrage of mortars, field 
guns, machine-guns, holding off for six hours the 500 Japs mov- 
ing on the Dilli ’drome; killed 100 Japs for loss of three men 
before blowing up ’drome and runways and moving into the 
MS... 

February 28, six enemy troop lorries, 30 Japs in each, were 
ambushed and destroyed by hand grenade... March 2, ambush 
of 60 commandos trapped 250 Japs; for two Australians killed 
and four wounded, they accounted for three officers and 40 men.. 
next day killed 30 of a party of 250 Japs without loss... 

April 6, Jap party 600 strong tried to clean out commandos 
at Eremera... 60 Japs in two trucks shot up... In retaliation, 
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an Australian party killed 30 Japs resting in a 
native village hut. April 26, Japs retired from 
Eremera; May 12, Australians, wearing dark rub- 
ber patrol boots, with blackened faces and hands, 
raided Dilli, where 3000 Japs were quartered ... 


Super-effort to beat Australians started on 
August 9, lasted 10 days; 2,500 Japs tried, killed 
only five Australians, lost at least 200 dead, retired. 
A terrible 10 days of continual movement, meagre, 
uncooked food, malaria, of unflagging spirit, 
triumph. 

Individuals have been as gallant as patrol parties: 
Captain C. R. Dunckley, of Fremantle, climbed a 
10,000 foot range, penetrated Jap lines, picked up 
wounded Jerry Mailey, of Perth, badly wounded 
in the thigh by a burst of Jap machine-gun fire, 
carried him back to hospital . . . Lieut. John Rose, 
of Hillston, N.S.W., dressed as a native, walked in- 
to a village, threw hand-grenades into a hut where 
30 Japs slept, sprayed the shocked survivors with 
a tommy-gun ... Private Mervyn “Doc” Wheat- 
ley, ex-Kalgoorlie kangaroo-shooter, got 12 Japs 
with 12 bullets in 15 minutes at Villa Maria... 


Grimly humorous was the fate of the ‘Singapore 
Tiger,” high-ranking Jap trouble-shooter trusted to 
crush the commandos. Natives brought news of 
his boast to clean up. Commandos waited for him, 
saw him with three other officers and 40 to 50 


@ THERE'S NEWS OF AN ENEMY MOVEMENT SO AN AUSTRALIAN PATROL SETS OUT TO INVESTIGATE. 


Jap soldiers; four snipers picked off the ‘“Tiger”’ 
and his comrades at 200-yard range; bren-guns 
sprayed the bodyguard. The “Singapore Tiger’s’ 
party had been outwitted and slashed by Sergeant 
Ray Aitken (W.A.) and his commando party. 


THEIR RADIO ... 


All this might still be unknown but for the 
signal received in Darwin on April 19 last year. 
“Winnie the War-Winner,” Timor’s bitza radio, 
sent the signal. 


Corporal John Sargeant, Bonshaw, N.5S.W., 
Lance-Corporal John Donovan, Lindfield, N.S.W., 
under Captain George Parker, Earlwood, N.S.W., 
working with Signallers Max Loveless, Hobart, 
and K. Richards, Victoria, started working to make 
Winnie, March 8... . Scrap collection helped pro- 
vide material; Donovan scrounged to Attamboa, 
looking for parts. A transmitter made with toma- 
hawk, pliers, a screwdriver, was completed March 
26... would not work. March 28, Donovan 
returned with valuable wire, power pack, etc.; a 
battery charger was recovered from _ enemy-held 
territory by 14 commandos who passed through 
Jap lines... 


April 10 the commando-built receiver heard 
Darwin—the fighting exiles were relieved to know 
it was still Australian, but they could not talk 
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@ NATIVES BUILD A BAMBOO HOUSE FOR USE OF OUR MEN. 


back. . . Again raided Jap lines seeking fuel for 
charger . . signalled Darwin on April 18, got no 
reply, but had been heard on Australian mainland. 
April 19, received Darwin’s answer . sceptical, 
for Darwin suspected a trap. 


But Timor was able to answer Darwin's ques- 
tions correctly. The mainland was _ convinced. 
Timor commandos lived again. 


“T don’t like to think what might have happened 
if we had not got through,” their C.O. said. 


From the Timor guerilla’s life has passed the 
daily shave; bearded are all who have not had to 
shave to get rid of lice. Gone often is the daily 
wash, for it is 30 minutes’ walk from some camps 
to the nearest water. Morning snack may be rice 
or maize and native coffee, served by loyal natives 
for Is. 8d. a week. 


Programme of one camp: a three-day trek with 
packhorses to force headquarters to get rice, coffee, 
salt and ammunition. Creados (native servants) 
go, too, carrying pack and blanket; soldiers must be 
always ready to use the rifles, bren and tommy- 
guns they always carry. 


Mountain tracks are wall-steep — even tinv 
Timor mountain-bred ponies, unloaded, puff as 
they climb. River beds are tracks, too, but in the 
afternoons it rains and river beds are temporarily 
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Hooded with water that races so fast it would 
sweep away any man caught. 


Half-way house and night’s rest are a native 
village; the commandos share the chief’s morning 
meal, push on to headquarters, stay overnight there, 
start back with their load, regain their hide-out late 
Wednesday night. 


A rest after the trek? 
Thursday. ‘Chen it’s patrol. 


Yes—until dawn on 


Patrol is probably on native-borne advice; com- 
mandos move off to intercept a Jap patrol 10 times 
stronger than they. Cutting straight across moun- 
tain bush, avoiding tracks, they make an ambush; 
their job is harder because Jap occupiers, nervy by 
early experiences, now move in two columns instead 
of one. 


The ambush is successful; Japs come in sight, 
jogging, coolie-like, quickstep within range, and 
disintegrate screaming but show great ability in 
finding cover and returning unaimed fire. The com- 
mandos retire to a prepared position and wait: the 
faps come up. Against the skyline a Jap officer 
orders the setting up of a machine-gun—an_ ex- 
master of Geelong Grammar School calmly picks 
him off. The aggravated Japanese charge wildly 
towards the commandos and fall to a screen of fire. 
once more seek cover with great agility. The com. 


@ AS A FRIENDLY GESTURE, NATIVES BROUGHT THIS LIVE CROCODILE 12 MILES TO AN AUSTRALIAN OFFICER. 


mandos, bowing to the superior numbers of the 
enemy still active, quietly retire. They have in- 
flicted heavy losses; they know the Japs will them- 
selves kill any of their number wounded too badly 
for successful treatment with an ordinary medical 
kit. 

That night, and every night, the Australians 
mount double guard. They watch not only 
against Japanese, but against natives who may have 
been bought over to Jap allegiance. 

And Friday they are out on reconnaissance work. 
Ditto Saturday. They have had a busy week; but 
the only line between this week and next is a brief 
nap and a change of date; for there is no let-up, no 
rest, in their wild, roving, Jap-wracking life. 


THEIR ALLIES... 


Even in the Timor mountains the guerillas have 
allies—staunch, willing allies in the lithe dainty- 
figured natives. One of their first requirements 
was money: to pay the natives for services rendered. 
War Correspondent Marien reported that “without 
the goodwill of the natives the Australian com- 
mandos in Portuguese Timor would not to-day be 
able to hit so hard and so often at the vastly su- 
perior Japanese forces.” Rarely more than five 
feet tall, keenly intelligent, armed with spears. 
blowpipes, bows and arrows, and swords, they are 
naturally farmers; there are 600.000 of them on 


the island; some are in Jap service because of ter- 
rorisation, bribery; their natura: loyalty is to the 
Allies; they are servants, carriers, messengers, 
scouts for the commandos. Some have risked life 
to warn Australians of surprise attack. 


THEIR HOSPITAL ... 


Mountain-girt, rock-hidden, Timor's A.1.F. hos- 
pital is in Captain Dunckley’s charge, has handled 
more patients than there are troops in Timor, be- 
cause so many have been back many times, for 
fever, etc., as well as wounds. All but 10 soldiers 
have had malaria. 

Patients sleep on split bamboo floors, on blankets 
fighting packs for pillows, shorts for pyjamas . 
hospital location has been shifted, for safety, 15 
times . . . some wounded have been sent to Aus- 
tralia for major operations . . . drugs, bandages 
and other medical essentials are sent from Australia 

. a rest camp is hospital adjunct. 


THEIR GLORY ... 


So, equipped only with bren and tommy guns, 
snipers’ rifles, bayonets, knives, grenades, and the 
fire-stick, the Australian commandos face vastly 
outnumbering Japs armed with field artillery, mor- 
tars and air support... and leave the Japs raging. 
helpless, losing heavily. 
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.. SUBDUED 


After bayonetting three of the enemy and subduing a hostile 


post in Egypt, QX.5634, Corporal Horton Ford McLachlan, 
Infantry, using a sub-machine gun, led a further attack on another 
post, killing more of the enemy. Out of ammunition, McLachlan 
used the weapon as a club. He has been awarded the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal. 

“Having exhausted all his ammunition,” read his citation, in 
part, “he threatened four enemy (a crew of a spandau) with his 
sub-machine gun used as a club. One of these men seized 
McLachlan by the leg, but he got free by kicking him in the face. 
At the same time he called on one of his section to throw a grenade 
into the pit which disposed of the four men in it. The determination 
and fighting spirit of Corporal McLachlan were largely responsible 
for enabling his company to get on to its objective.” 


.. GOOLNESS 


A Queensland A.I.F. Captain who showed coolness and _ reso- 
lute leadership during operations near Tel El Eisa, Egypt, was 
awarded the Military Cross. 

He is QX.6266, Captain Lennard Snell, Infantry. 

When commanding a forward company of an Australian 
Infantry Battalion during a raid on enemy positions near Tel EF] 
Eisa on September 1, 1942, Capt. Snell set an outstanding example 
to his men and was largely responsible for their success in taking 
one officer and 30 other ranks prisoners and in killing about 100 of 
the enemy. 

Armed with rifle and bayonet, Capt. Snell moved at the head 
of his men as they crossed the enemy’s wire and led the company 
during the remainder of the advance until it reached its objective. 

At this stage, the company came under heavy and accurate 
artillery, mortar and small arms fire, but Capt. Snell moved about 
the position directing the re-organisation with no thought of personal 
danger. Encouraged by its commander’s resolute example, the 
company, though short of ammunition, remained in its position until 
an order to withdraw was received from Battalion Headquarters. 

Capt. Snell then issued the necessary orders for withdrawal 
and after extricating the company was himself the last to leave the 
position. 


.. LEADERSHIP 

A Queensland Private, Reginald Harley Bambling, QX.6943, 
Infantry, who proved himself a capable leader by taking command 
ef his Section when its commander was killed at Tel El Eisa, 
Egypt, on September 1, 1942, was awarded the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal. 

During an attack by an Australian Infantry Battalion, Pte. 
Bambling’s Section was at the rear of the platoon and had been 
given the task of mopping up behind the two forward sections. 
As the section crossed the outer wire of the enemy position the 
Section Commander was killed. Bambling at once took command 
of the three men left in the section and led them through the inner 
wire. Inside this he could see an enemy post, which had been 
passed by our forward troops and was firing on them. Bambling 
charged this post at the head of his section, firing his Bren Gun from 
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the hip, killing five of the enemy 
and taking one officer and ten 
other ranks prisoners. 


Detailing one man to take the 
prisoners to the rear, Bambling led 
his remaining two men in an 
attack on another post 50 yards 
away, again firing his Bren from 
the hip, but was himself shot in 
the back and left shoulder. While 
he lay in the open his legs were 
badly lacerated by mortar fire. 
Subsequently, one of our tanks 
appeared, and although wounded, 
Bambling pointed out to the Tank 
Commander that the enemy post 
was still resisting, and asked him 
to bring fire on it. This was done. 


... GAPS 


Although _ twice wounded, 
QX.4973, L/Sergeant William 
Herbert Thorburs Yarrow, 


Engineers, braved heavy fire to 
complete his task of making gaps 
in minefields during an attack on 
an enemy position West of El 
Alamein, Egypt, on September 1, 
1942. He was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal. 


“L/Sgt. Yarrow was com- 
mander of a party of Engineers 
attached to a forward Infantry 
Company. Encountering mine- 
fields he commanded his company 
in making and marking a gap 50 
vards wide by 160 yards deep 
under heavy machine gun and 
shell fire. So fierce was the gun 
fire that the entire first mine- 
lifting party on a nearby gap be- 
came casualties in the first ten 
minutes (before the completion of 
their task). 


“L/Sgt. Yarrow was also hit 
on one hand. He carried on, com- 
pleted his own gap, and later, see- 
ing that a gap was incomplete 
through sapper casualties, he com- 
pleted it under heavy enemy fire, 
including anti-tank gun fire. He 
was hit in the leg at this stage, 
but remained on the gap until 30 
minutes later, when he was able 
to contact a L/Cpl., and arrange 
for him to take over the position. 
He was then carried back to our 
own lines. L/Sgt. Yarrow re- 
mained very cool during the 
whole operation and took pains to 
advise the tanks and the infantry 
of the initial failure to complete 
the gap, and later to report to 
them that the gap had been com- 
pleted.” 


.. SNIPERS 

Defying enemy snipers, 
QX.9589, Private Andrew Hogg, 
Inf., kept his wireless set oper- 
ating and enabled his Company 
Commander to keep in touch with 
Battalion Headquarters for some 
hours. For this and other acts of 
bravery Private Hogg was 
awarded the Military Medal. 

“Private Hogg was a wireless 
operator attached to Company 
Headquarters during an attack 
made by an Australian Infantry 
Battalion on enemy positions near 
Tel El Eisa, Egypt, on September 
1, 1942,” read his citation. 

(Isolated) .. . he sent a mes- 
sage to Battalion Headquarters 
giving the location of the Com- 
pany, and then moved forward 
under heavy fire to find the Com- 
pany Commander and to get his 
orders. 

“While looking for the Com- 
pany Commander Hogg came 
under accurate small arms fire, 
which made three holes through 
his wireless aerial, one through 
his steel helmet, and two through 
his equipment. When his wire- 
less set became unserviceable, ap- 
parently through the effect of 
blast from shells exploding nearby, 
his Company Commander author- 
ised him to abandon the set, which 
made him a mark for snipers. 
However, he continued to carry it 
until accurate sniping put two 
holes through the set itself. 


... TANKS 


Walking and running in front 
of tanks under heavy fire, QX. 
7810, L/Cpl. Harold George 
Baggaley, Engineers, guided them 
through minefields near EI Ala- 
mein, Egypt, on September 1, 
1942. He has been awarded the 
Military Medal. The official 
citation received from A.I.F. 
Headquarters in the Middle East, 
read, in part: | 

“The gaps and the minefields 
were constantly under heavy mor- 
tar, shell and machine-gun fire, 
and snipers were also active. 

“Baggaley personally guided 
several tanks through the mine- 
field by walking in front of them 
under heavy fire, and prevented 
others from running on the un- 
marked fields between gaps. On 
one occasion, to prevent a tank 
from running on to a minefield, 
he ran in front of it, was knocked 


down, but escaped serious injury. 
The tank was saved...” 


.. ATTAGK 


Having led an attack which 
subdued an enemy machine gun 
post and resulted in the capture of 
nine prisoners, a Queensland pri- 
vate carried out reconnaissance in 
an area where two other Austra- 
lians had been wounded by accu- 
rate small arms fire. 

For his gallantry near Tel El 
Eisa, near Egypt, on September 1, 
1942, QX. 12671, Private Stan- 
ley Marlor Hutchison, Infantry, 
was awarded the Military Medal. 

Full details of his actions were 
contained in the official citation 
received from A.I.F. Headquar- 
ters in the Middle East during 
December. 

“The Section Commander had 
been sent away on another task 
by the Platoon Commander and 
two men had become casualties. 

“Hutchison took command of 
the section and led it in an attack 
on an enemy light machine gun 
post, which he subdued, and in 
doing so captured nine prisoners. 

“He continued to lead the ad- 
vance of this section, and he him- 
self moved off under dangerous 
small arms fire and the heavy fire 
of artillery and mortars, to make 
a reconnaissance of positions he 
believed to be held by the enemy. 

“He was not daunted by the 
realisation that an officer and an- 
other man had_ already been 
wounded by accurate small arms 
fire in the same area. 


. +» TIMOR 


Two of the awards for bravery 
made to members of the A.I.F. 
and announced at the end of De- 
cember, were made to members of 
the Australian commandos oper- 
ating in Timor. 

The awards were made _ for 
their part in the defence of Dilli 
Aerodrome during the night of 
the Japanese invasion of Portu- 
guese Timor on 19/20 February, 
1942. 

The story of that battle, in 
which 20 Australians stood off 500 
better armed Japanese for six 
hours has been already told. 

WX. 5369, Lieutenant Charles 
Francis Gerald McKenzie 
(Awarded the Military Cross.) 

“Lieut. McKenzie was in 
charge of a section at the Dilli 


aerodrome, on the night of 19/20 
February, 1942, when a Japanese 
force landed and later occupied 
the aerodrome. The orders for the 
demolition of the ‘drome were to 
have been given by the Dutch 
Headquarters, but as the lines of 
communication had been cut, 
Lieut. McKenzie summed up the 
position and, acting on his own 
initiative, gave the necessary order 
to demolish the aerodrome. 


“About this time the enemy 
pressure on the ’drome was consid- 
erable and Lieut. McKenzie’s 
force was being surrounded. Lieut. 
McKenzie, with great coolness, 
ordered an attack on a_ small 
bridge which the Japanese were 
using to approach the aerodrome, 
to synchronize with the demolition 
of the aerodrome. 


‘Fierce fighting ensued, result- 
ing in a large number of enemy 
casualties, and Lieut. McKenzie, 
using a rifle himself, inflicted sev- 
eral enemy casualties. 


‘The dust caused by the demolli- 
tion of the runways of the aero- 
dromes permitted McKenzie’s 
party to withdraw under the cover 
of this screen. The resolute 
action of Lieut. McKenzie and 
his sound, capable, and determined 
leadership resulted in the very 
effective destruction of the run- 
ways of the aerodrome.” 

WX. 12552, Private Joseph 
Poynton. (Awarded the Distin- 
guished Conduct Medal). 


“During the operations at Dill 


‘aerodrome on the night of 19/20 


February, 1942, Pte. Poynton, to- 
gether with three others fiercely 
attacked Japanese troops, crossing 
a small bridge leading to the Dilli 
aerodrome, and by his example, 
coolness, and daring, and_ total 
disregard of danger he very ma- 
terially prevented two attempts to 
take the aerodrome hangars. 


“He fought the Japanese at 
close quarters with his Tommy- 
gun, inflicting several casualties. 


“Poynton, with great determin- 
ation and daring, went into action 
and silenced a Lewis gun nearest 
him with the Thompson machine 
gun. 


“He then obtained some hand 
grenades from a Dutch soldier, 
rushed forward to a nearby tree, 
threw three grenades, the third of 
which blew up the gun and four 
of the crew. 
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... HE WON, 


A captured Nazi officer, who 
had the idea that the British shoot 
all their prisoners, offered a fine 
gold watch to his captors if they 
would spare him. ‘The captors, 
two burly Australians, took the 
watch, but as they could not de- 
cide who should have it they de- 
cided that the man who could tel! 
the biggest lie should have it. 
Proud of their skill at story- 
telling, they told the German that 
if he could beat them he could 
have the watch back. 

The first Aussie spun a terrific 
yarn, and the second Aussie did 
so well it looked like a tie. Then 
the German commenced: 

“There was once a Prussian 
gentleman ‘i 

“That'll do,” said ‘one of the 
Aussies, “you’ve won; here’s your 
watch!” 


—Humor. 
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INTEREST 


fhe taking this Vo. 


IN WORD 


AND PICTURE 


lL iwas cust ducky that Tojo should be visiting 


any of the other fellers couwid have captured him as well!’ 


... MISMANAGEMENT 


An Aussie was reading a news- 
paper, when he noticed a new item 
of interest. 

“Cripes, it says here that Dave 
Smith has been awarded the Vic- 
toria Cross,’ he remarked. 

“What on earth did they want 
to give him the Victoria Cross 
for?’ Smiler asked. ‘He belongs 


to Queensland.” 


—Humor. 

..« WAY OUT 
Bringing his. rifle down on 
guard with a war-like “Halt!” 


Hori, new and enthusiastic addi- 
tion to the Maori Battalion, 
brought the officer approaching 
from the outer gloom to a shud- 
dering halt. 


““Mus’ see your pass, sir,” he 
said. 
Officer’s explanations, protests 


and persuasions brought the same 


response from behind the unwav- 
ering bayonet. 

“You mus’ have te pass ‘fore 
you can go through here. Tha’s 
my orders, sir. I tell you what, 
though, captain. Why don’t you 
go down te road and get through 
te hole in te plurry fence, same as 
te other ‘fellas do?’—‘Terry,” 
N.Z.E.F. 

—Smith’s Weekly. 


.. «QUITE CERTAIN 


“Are ya sure I’ve got pneu- 
monia, doc?” an anxious Digger 
asked the M.O. “I heard of a 
bloke that was treated for pneu- 
monia and the poor cove died with 
scarlet fever.’ 


“You've been woefully misin- 
formed,” replied the M.O. indig- 
nantly. “If I treat a man for 
pneumonia, he dies of pneumonia.’ 

—Humor. 


... SWIMMANDOS 


Digger, wearing the new all- 
green jungle suit, was visiting 
Sydney on leave. 

Voluntary helper at Army Can- 
teen who had not seen the uniform 
before asked him to which unit he 
belonged. 

“I’m a swimmando.”’ replied the 
Digger. 

‘What do you do?” asked the 
Bright Young Thing. 

“Oh!” replied the Digger. ““We 
are attached to the crews of Allied 
submarines and when an enemy 
sub. is sighted they fire us out of 
the torpedo tubes, then we swim 
under water to the enemy, pull 
the plug out and scuttle the so- 
and-so’s.”’ 

The BYT was suitably im- 
pressed: “It must be dangerous,”’ 
she remarked. 

“You're telling me,’ was the 
reply, “ruddy dangerous.’’—K. 
Brisbane. 

—Smith's Weekly. 


... SAVING 


Staff-Set. K. Jackson in New 
Guinea to Miss D. Davies, 715 
Botany Rd., Rosebery, N.S.W.: 

“Daylight saving! It has me 
tricked as far as explaining it to 
the natives is concerned. 

“After much painstaking eftort 
[ thought I had it reasonably well 
drummed into their heads the 
night we changed over. 

“The next morning they came 
along to me and said, “laubeda, 
you all “Koi Koi’ this time.’ 

“Koi Koi’ means to tell fairy 
stories, in polite language. 

“They explained to me that the 
sun still rose at the same time and 
that if we altered our clocks, then 
the rising of the sun_ should 
change, too. | 

“Tt got all too complicated for 
me, so I gave it up as a bad job. 

“There is a native bugler in the 
camp and I concentrated on him 
and fixed it that the change-over 
means getting up in the dark. 

“Incidentally, he is the best 
bugler I’ve ever heard, bar none, 
and does he love sounding the 
calls! 

‘He marches out, snaps to at- 
tention, and let’s it go. It’s a 
treat for sore eyes to see him ‘bung 
it on.’ 

“He just won’t miss any calls, 
either — sounds the whole issue, 
quarter calls included. 

“Every single note is clear and 


“This will land you right in their 
camp, but lay off Zeros on the way 
over, that’s the R.A.A.F.’s job!” 


distinct, and when he’s not blow- 
ing the dashed thing he’s polishing 
it.” 

—Smith’s W eekly. 


.. FREE DRINKS 


Blue and Curly foregathered in 
a city, both were thirsty, but 
neither of them had any money. 
A bright thought struck Blue. 

“TI know a barmaid who is very 
forgetful. If vou engage her in 
conversation, she can’t remember 
being paid or not. I'll go in and 
see if it'll work.”’ 

In he went and in a short time 
he returned to find Curley pa- 
tiently waiting. 

“Well, how did you get on?” 

“Fine, Curly, you try it on.” 

In Curly went, and after order- 
ing his glass of whisky, he engaged 
the barmaid in an interesting con- 
versation, and after ten minutes 


So! 


“T won’t care, even 


had passed he casually remarked, 

“Ah, well, I had better be going. 

What about the change?” 
—Humor. 


... INSIDE HELP 


Maconochie meat and vegetable 
rations had a wonderful reputation 
among Diggers during the last 
war, and we went to quite a lot 
of trouble to “scrounge” a tin 
whenever opportunity offered. 

On Gallipoli, the ASC depot 
near. Watson’s pier lost quite a 
number of cases before the heads 
woke up, and posted a sentry at. 
night. 

This caused a slump in_ the 
“‘scrounging’ game, but our crowd 
determined to give it a go; so 
“Snow” and “Murph” wandered 
down to the beach during the 
afternoon, and looked the position 
over in preparation for a raid that 
night. 

Just on midnight they crawled 
on their “comic cuts” and, select- 
ing a Case, were just staggering 
off when a voice whispered to 
them: 

“Hey, you mugs! Take a case 
of Machonochie’s, it tastes better 
than bully beef.” 

In the darkness they had mis- 
taken the stack and were making 
off with a case of bully beef, until 
the friendly sentry warned them 
of their mistake. — ‘“Maleesh,”’ 
Ashfield, N.S.W. 

—Smith’s Weekly. 


..» TRENCHANT 


How did we dig the front line 
trenches? Easy. I did it. No 
bull. This is dinkum. Auchin- 
leck says to me: “I want a trench 
dug just four feet deep by one 


(Turn to page 64) 


if she’s a_ mirage!” 
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wide. But | don’t want Rommel 
to know. So, you must dig your 
trench and then leave no mound 
of dirt about.” 


I thought he was fooling for a 
while. But no, he had that dead 
serious look the Generals have. 
So I set out on my belly. I 
crawled about a mile, then | 
started to dig. 1 was about a 
hundred yards as the sand flies 
from the Germans. Well, I dug 
the hole and had the dirt piled up 
neatly on the side. Then I re- 
membered the General’s warning. 
Phew! I had to get rid of the 
earth that I’d dug up. | 

I couldn’t see another hole 
about, so I just had to dig another 
four-foot by one and bury the 
sand. But by cripes I had another 
mound to dispose of. Phew, so I 
had to dig another hole and bury 
that. 


Then I had to dig another hole 
to bury that mound, and so on 
and so on. until I dug a row of 
trenches four feet by one and two 
feet apart for a distance of forty 
miles until the last mound of earth 
was shovelled into the sea. 

AND THAT’S HOW WE 
DUG THE FRONT LINE 
TRENCHES.’ —‘“Ewa”’ (Haber- 
held, N.S.W.). 

— —Smith’s Weekly. 


~ | AIR-MINDED 


Recent rainy weather reminds 
me of our stay-out along the val- 
ley from Baalbeck, Syria, during 
the rain and snow of January, 
this year. 


We were huddled 


round the 


“IT remember my last birthday. Boy, 
did I get soaked!” 
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“Look, Jim, a woodpecker!" 


kerosene heater in our Nissen hut, 
listening to the wind and rain 


lashing the tin sides of our 
shelter. 

One of the ‘reo’s’ spoke un- 
easily: “I suppose these huts 


would stand up to a pretty strong 
wind ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,’ replied 
“Smithy.” “Remember the big 
storm last Sunday night. Well, 
three of these huts were brought 
down over Haify by Ack-ack 
hre.’—NXHTO (A.LF.). 

—Smith’s eekly. 


... CORRECTIVE 


Going over on S$.S. “Wiltshire” 
in March, ’16, we had one man 
on board whose language exceeded 
the limits usually reached by an 
average fighting man. When 
asked to ease it down a little he 
provocatively did the opposite. 


One day when “Smudge” was 
giving a typical exhibition, meek 
and mild Danny, who might have 
been a curate but for the war, fin- 
ally surprised the offender and us 


all. 


” 


“Look here, ‘Smudge,’ he 
said quietly. “I’ve had enough 
from you. Come on deck. [ll 


either give you a hiding, or take 
one.’ 

A willing if unscientific fight 
followed. Danny lost, but  in- 
flicted a beautiful black eye on 
“Smudge.” After which they 
shook hands, and all was well. 

Story should have ended by 
“Smudge” saving Danny’s life. 
That’s how it would be in a story 
book. However, in this case it 


wasn’t a story. Danny and 
“Smudge” went into action to- 
gether in France, and neither came 
out of it alive.—‘“Karmala,’ Mont 
Park, V. 

—Smith’s Weekly. 


... HIRSUTE 


The sergeant-major was inspect- 
ing the troops at morning parade, 
and he came to a halt in front of 
a meek private. Looking at the 
growth of hair on the man’s chin 
he inquired: “Did you have a 
shave this morning?” 

Private replied: “Er—yes!”’ 

“Well,” said the sergeant- 
major, sarcastically, “you might 
take a pace closer to the razor 
next time!”’ 


... HOME TOWN 


Private Corney Gumsap was 
having his first dance in the city; 
but somehow the fast, over- 
crowded floor, and the faster 
music caused his feet to be on his 
charming partner’s dainty toes. 
more than on the floor. 

“Gosh, I’m sorry!” he splut- 
tered when he heard the girl mut- 
ter under her breath. “I guess. 
I’m not in form ternight. As a 
matter of fact, I’m a little stiff 
from marching.” 

Young lady looked at him sym- 
pathetically. “That’s all right, 
soldier,’ she said. “It doesn’t 


—Humor. 


make any difference to me where 
you were born.’—‘“The Duke,” 


Maroubra, N.S.W. 
—Smith’s Weekly. 


“I knew I’d do that some day. I’ve 


cancelled my own leavel” 


look torward to... 


ES, you and yours have something to look 
forward to... . The gladsome news of peace 
—permanent. stress-free—a new home worthy of 
the name... . a steady job in which a man may 
realise ambition . . . go-as-you-please freedom cleft of 
wartime’s cramping shackles, freedom of thought, action 
and leisure, to be enjoyed as your way of life prescribes. 


All these joys are of the future... held in abeyance 


by war's cruel demands. 


But certainly they'll come, and so much faster be- 
cause war's impelling circumstances have forged a resolute 
partnership .. . of those who furnish the weapons and 
the men who fight with them 


You and yours are in this partnership, you share its 
toils and you'll share the profits, the happier life thar 
waits on victory. 

Australia has the will to win. Our fighting forces 
have proved this. and our armies in overalls have 
buttressed such proof by their amazing production of 
War-winning munitions. 


No. 1 production army comprises the men of the 
steel industry. They're the shock troops of the muni- 
tion front. Their's is the task of winning the metals 
—iron and steel—that will win the war! 


They needed little specialised training for thetic war- 
time posts. War found them prepared. efficiently 
manned and equipped so that in the switch to wartime 
conditions no dislocation of output occurred and Aus- 
tralia’s steel industry continued to make great Connages 
of steel available at prices which even in peacetime were 
the lowest in the world. 


Chief contributor to Australia’s preparedness in steel 
is The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. Through this 
company’s enterprise, Australia obtains the steel which 
enables the construction of 3.7 anti-aircraft guns and the 
25 pdr. gun howitzers. Its metallurgists gave the nation 
bullet-proof armour plate, and enabled tank production 
in Australia to become a reality. 


For the whole gamut of munition production from 
shells to ships. anti-tank guns to aeroplanes, B.H.P. 
steel forms the all-essential material. The steel 
industry which assures its supply gives Australia the 
fighting chance... the speeding victory. It does more 
than that. The steel industry gives Australia’s working 
thousands the promise of something to look forward to, 
that happy age when steel’s versatility is devoted to 
the peacetime welfare of you and yours 


The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. 


Head Office: 422 Little Collins Street, Melbourne. 
Shipbuilding and Blast Furnace Plant, Whyalla, S.A. 


[ron and Steel Works, Newcastle, N.S.W. 
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“The fellow who 


said an 
marches on its stomach 
after all!’ 


army 
was right 


... THEY’RE ’ERE 


Scene 1: Observation post on 
North Coast: 

Officer scanning horizon through 
his glasses suddenly starts and 
says, “Private Smith, take this 
message: “Enemy force in large 
numbers approaching coast—range 
5000 yards—light and heavy naval 
units and about 5000 barges in 
tow, supported by troop carriers. 
dive bombers in huge numbers— 


visibility good. Wind S.W.., sea 


light, gentle breeze.’ Got that. 
Private Smith?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are you certain, Smith?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very good—transmit.”’ 

Scene 2: Private Smith on 
"Phone: 


“Ts that you, Bluey ?” 
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“Now, head down, eye on the hall 
and follow through!" 
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“Yes, Pat. What is it?” 
“You can ring the ruddy bells, 
they’re ’ere!” —Humor. 


..» NO MAN’S LAND 


“Everything after that seemed 


very strange. Burnt-out tanks 
and burnt-out trucks littered the 
road. | 


“T had travelled about five miles 
when I saw a man with a rifle, 
and some more, seven in all, so | 
stopped the truck to find out 
where I was. 

“The answer I got was not very 
encouraging. It was in Italian, 
and I had run into an Iti patrol 
in no man’s land. 

“T fully expected to be taken 
prisoner. 

“Having left my Tommy-gun 
with Bert, I was without a 
weapon. 

“But I turned on a smile for 
them, and said something, I don’t 
know what. 

“T tried what little Italian, Ger- 
man, and Arabic I knew, but we 
could not understand one another. 
All this time their rifles were still 
over their shoulders, carried by the 
sling. 

My face was becoming sore 
from smiling, and I decided to do 
something. 

“T quietly put the truck in gear, 
then roared the engine and let out 
the clutch at the same time, swing- 
ing the truck round off the road, 
then back on the road again, and 
headed for our lines. 

“Not a shot was fired after me, 
so they evidently didn’t want me. 

“But I still say I am the only 
man here who has ever taken a 
truck load of ammo. over to Jerry 
and brought it back again.” 

—Women’s Weekly. 


... HOSPITAL 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Bluey, who had recently ar- 
rived at a Base Hospital, was very 
Interested 
Officer, who was going the rounds 
with the Ward Sister. 

At the first bed the $.M.O. to 
the Sister: 


S.\I1.0.: What’s wrong with 
this man, Sister? 

Sis.: G.S. wound, sir. 

S.11.0.: Oh, Yes! Gunshot 


wound, and this man?” 
Sis.: H.E. wound, sir. 
S.M.O.: High explosive, I sup- 
pose; and this man? 
Sis.: B.S. wound, sir. 


in the Senior Medical. 


S.M.O.: B.S. Oh, yes. Bomb 
splinter; and this man? 
Sis.: I don’t know, sir. He was 


breught in while I was off duty. 
S.M.O. to Bluey: What's 
wrong with you, my man? 
Bluey: K.B.A.B.M.., sir. 
S.M.O.: K.B.A.B.M.? That’s 
a new one on me; what exactly 
is that? 
Bluey: 
mule, sir! 


... SHOCKING 

Corporal Jones was being par- 
aded before the O.C. on a com- 
plaint from the W.A.A.C. com- 


mandant. It appears he was in 


eke: by a_ blasted 


—Humor. 


charge of a wiring party putting 
in lights at the dorm when he used 
exceedingly bad language. 

“Tt occurred in this way, sir,” 
the corporal explained. 


‘Private 


“Mason, I want a man to wash the 
dirty dishes. Just a quick run 
through in greasy water will do!” 


Brown was on top of the ladder 
with a pair of pliers when they 
slipped out of his hand and hit me 
on the eye. I remonstrated with 


him. ‘Private Brown,’ I said, 
“You really ought to be more 
careful.’ ’—‘‘Downrod,” Gympie, 
Q. 


—Sinith’s Weekly. 


PICTORIAL CREDITS 


The photographs in this publica- 
tion originate as follows: Depart- 
ment of Information 2, 9, 10, 12, 
American 


13, 54, 55, 56, 57; 
Office of War Information 11; 


Rob Hillier 18, 19; Australian 
National Publicity Association 
29; Army Magazine 6, 7, 16, 17. 
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HIS WAR has brought forth many heroes of the skies. Men who have learned the 

quality of courage on the playing fields of their youth, have grown wings and have 
learned to carry that courage with them through clouds of flak and hailstones of 
deadly metal x *« x To some have been presented the Distinguished Flying Cross—a 
decoration founded in 1918 and awarded for gallantry on active service * * « Before 
victory has been won many 
more Australians will deserve 
and many will receive this 


badge of high distinction. 


INSERTED BY THE DISTRIBUTORS OF WENLEY CLOTHS 
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Concluding INVASION 


young A.I.F. officer said. He was young in years; 
but he had a brusque self-confidence that can come 
only with experience and the knowledge that he 
knows exactly what he is talking about. 

Thousands upon thousands of men pass through 
his hands—both Australians and Americans. And 
in the space of a few short weeks he changes them 
from soldiers into defensive soldiers who are no 
longer frightened of water, or the noise and shock 
of explosion, soldiers who know how to fight in 
neck-high water or mud, who know how to take 
advantage of wind and tide, who understand the 
elements of naval, air, and land co-operation. 

“Nothing is overlooked,’ he went on. “To- 
morrow they will be blazing their way north— 
pushing the Jap back farther and farther. The 
things they learn here must be learned thoroughly. 

“It is not an easy job. For a start, the great 
mass of soldiers, raw from the land, are not used to 
the sea. They are wary of great stretches of water. 
They know nothing about the vagaries of that 
water. 

“They must get used to it. They must be made 
to feel at home on it. That is the first thing. 

“But more than that, they must then be taught 

about winds and tides and how to take full advan- 
tage of them. 
- “A boatload of soldiers who, perhaps, have had a 
long, hard paddle against wind and tide, have taken 
a lot out of themselves. ‘They are not in such good 
condition to storm beaches and heights—to fight and 
charge and work and fight back when counter- 
attacked, as those who have been able to let tide 
and wind do most of the work of propulsion.” 

These men are made mud-minded, too. ‘To or- 
dinary clean mortals there is something repellent 
about stinking, slimy swamp-mud. Men have to be 
taught not to be afraid of it, taught how to wade 
and fight through it and in it. 

“As you'll see to-day,’ he said, “they are also 
taught what to do when thrown on their own re- 
sources. Ammunition is sometimes purposely di- 
verted, or held back, or falls into enemy hands. 
Anyway, it fails to arrive. 

“Food, too, sometimes fails to arrive. In fact, 
we often make things damned uncomfortable for 
them. [hey are bushed and deprived of support 
and food and ammunition—and then, to make it 
harder, they find themselves cut off. They have 
to get out of it the best way they can. 

“You see, we take care not to train initiative 
out of them. 

“There is no time to waste. We're flat out, 
here. All the school’s officers are Australian—and 
when I say all, I want to remind you that there 
are not many, compared with the size of the job.” 

It seems incredible that so much new, compli- 
cated training can be accomplished in the time. But 
they are days, crammed night and day with action 
—with training, training, and more training. 

The course is so closely woven, so splendidly 
organised that not a minute is wasted. Under less 
thorough conditions it might take weeks; and even 
that would not seem an abnormal length of time. 

I climbed (or stumbled) into one of the assault 
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craft with the men. It looked easy, the way they 
did it. They moved neatly into their places. Most 
of them carried little sand-filled pads to kneel on, 
for there are no seats in these boats, and kneeling 
is the order—a sitting man finds it awkward to 
rise quickly in a restricted space. 

One by one they paddled out to join their 
launches. I kept one eye on my watch and the 
other on my copy of the Field Order. The timing 
was perfect. 

Almost to a second, these dozens of apparently 
footloose assault boats tied up behind their allotted 
naval launches. To a second, the naval launches 
moved off, towing their twin lines of troop-cram- 
med assault boats. 

The first “wave” of troops was on its way. 

Dispersed out over a broad area of water, we 
steamed up along the coast. There was little, if 
any talking in the boats; no movement except, per- 
haps, now and then, paddles dipping to keep a boat 
straightened out in the wash of the launch. 

Out of nowhere, just off the beach where the 
landing was to be made, other darting naval 
launches appeared to lay down smoke-screens. ‘The 
umpire’s launch—a sleek, streak of speed—raced 
everywhere, like an agitated water-spider. 

The show was on. 

Explosives threw jets of water fifteen and twenty 
feet high close in to the assault boats. “There was 
a racket of noise and haste in a dim fog of smoke. 

The boats cast off from their launches and 
headed shorewards, paddles rising and falling. The 
launches fell back to a safe place. Officers were 
in their boats ripping out orders, keeping the craft 
in a straight line so they would all hit shore to- 
gether, shouting encouragement. 

It was a swift, controlled race for the beach now. 
All around, as they swept in, columns of water 
shot up with loud, vicious stabs of thunder. 

Then the boats were sliding up on to the beach, 
men were tumbling over the sides and racing in a 
wave across the sand, towards the timberline. 

Every man knew exactly what his job was. Some 
stood by the boats; others set to work establishing 
held radio communication, and telephone facilities ; 
within a few minutes, engineers were at work mak- 
ing a road—for no immediate apparent reason. . . 

Meantime, land-mines were shooting dirt and 
debris forty feet into the air; there was a shrill 
whistle of shells . . . but there would be no dive- 
bombing. 

That had been taken care of already. Fifteen 
minutes earlier, to a tick, "planes, using live 250- 
pound bombs, and operating under a fighter-screen, 
had blasted the enemy’s airdrome out of existence. 

That first wave was fifteen seconds early—which 
was considered as “just fair” in this school where 
only perfection is accounted “moderately good.” 

The second wave—which ran the same gauntlet 
of explosions on sea and land—came in “moderately 
well”—which meant that their timing and _ tech- 
nique was dead on the spot. 

By the time they came, the first wave had 
stormed the beach and established a beachhead. 

Over the various waves, as they came in, hostile 
aircraft fought our own and strafed the invaders. 

—Overleaf. 


HOW TO BUILD 


A COTTAGE ON A HILLTOP 


john Smith, Australia, pulls the safety pin on a hand 
grenade and hurls it at the enemy. 


It is his personal message ... a statement that Australia 
shall remain the land of free men and quiet homes. 


Behind John Smith are the great industrial and primary 
4 producing industries of this country and the Allied world. 
\ They are swiftly making the materials of war. They are 
maintaining the food supply. They are sending him an 
unending supply of grenades, planes, tanks, guns, ships 
and shells with which to drive his message home. 


All are making many sacrifices. It has to be. Much as 
we would have it otherwise there is no other way. 
Because we are going to continue to back up John Smith 
and his hand grenade. 


Together we take the only course that is left towards 
ine building of many cottages on many hilltops in the 


_ CALTEX LIMITED 


Serving the Nation 


This was unexpected. The enemy, it turned out, 
had been able to bring ’planes up from elsewhere. 

By this time, two companies of troops were mov- 
ing up the track to take the airdrome. ‘They had 
no way of knowing what opposition they would 
meet. They went slowly, cautiously. 

Some units of one wave of troops had gone right 
round the drome to envelop it. ‘Theirs was the 
longest, most ticklish job; they had to move through 
the thick scrub without sound—keeping contact 
with each other, keeping contact with the main 
force at beachhead, reporting every move. 

Unites from other waves moved up along the 
direction the track took—keeping off it, however, 
and away from it, for tracks mean ambushes. 

They, too, kept in close touch. 

In a very short time, the airdrome was com- 
pletely surrounded. One of the umpires, a Colonel 
with a shrewd, kindly face, eyes that missed no- 
thing, and the light step of a boxer, came towards 
us chuckling. 

“Fairly good,” he said, jerking his head back to- 
wards the road that led to the enemy drome. 
“Those boys have got the place so thoroughly sur- 
rounded that there’s a wallaby in there doing its 
damnedest to get out and can’t find an opening...” 

Explosions were still thundering, dirt and boughs 
and rock still spewing upwards; troops were still 
coming—more and more of them, all to the minute. 

Engineers were working like beavers on their 
road—clearing great logs away. The logs were 
anything up to forty or fifty feet long and a foot 
to two feet thick. Obviously they had been cut 
and put there by the enemy to obstruct the landing 
of tanks and motor transport. 

By the time barges arrived with jeeps towing 
anti-tank guns, the road was finished. 

The beachhead had been established. But the 
job was, as yet, far from finished. The troops 
would be there until midnight—perhaps longer 
than that. 

The sun was dropping over towards the back 
of the island when the boats arrived bringing four 
tons of food for the men. One of them whistled 
with relief: “Phew!” he said, peering through the 
tracery of leaves of his hideout towards the food- 
boats as they turned in slowly shorewards. ‘Thank 
God the chow got through this time, anyways...” 

“The main value of these exercises,” the young 
training officer said, “‘is that it teaches men timing. 
It teaches them land, sea and air co-operation. We 
like to emphasise that. We send some of the off- 


Concluding THE FIGHTING FIRST 


desert dust. “They smashed through the Italian 
wire, took Posts 45 and 47, and swung left. It 
was early desert morning—they made their first 
charge at 5.55 a.m.—and they carried the day. 


Through the gap they had made in the enemy 
wire other Australian troops poured, fanning out 
inside. [he “impregnable fortress” of Bardia be- 
gan to crumble, just as the thrice-assaulted Pozieres 
crumbled in France in 1916. The Second First 
were making history again .. . and the history was 
as good as that their fathers made. 
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cers—both army and naval—up in ‘planes to get 
the air angle; sometimes we bring air-pilots and 
naval men along on land-exercises to get the army 
view of it—and so on. ‘Thus everyone gets an all- 
round idea of what’s what. 

“All this is strange ground to these men. None 
of them has been on this island before. It’s just 
as though they were really taking strange territory 
—hbecause it is strange territory. They therefore 
have to find their way by compass and map. And 
it teaches them to get used to explosions going off 
under their feet.’’ 

“And what happens now, after this?” I asked. 
“Ts it over?” 

He grinned and shook his head. “Over? Lord, 

no.” 
A “casualty” went past on a stretcher, bound up 
In improvised splints, on his way to an already- 
established dressing-station—or perhaps to the hos- 
pital ship riding off-shore and around the point. 

“But the Field Order, outlining the manoeuvre, 
says—— I began. 

He nodded. “That this is the finish of it,” he 
replied. “Sure, that’s what it says. But we've 
got something else up our sleeve for these blokes. 

“What are you turning on for them, Colonel ?” 
he asked, turning round towards his fellow umpire. 

The Colonel grinned in a way that made him 
look like an impish schoolboy. “I think,” he said 
slowly, “I think that, about midnight the enemy 
will try to land reinforcements at the other end 
of the island.” 

Just what that méant in terms of quick, last- 
minute organisation and improvisation only those 
men could tell. Because this was timed to happen 
just when they would be thinking everything was 
snug and comfortable and all sewn up. 

Even then the show would not be finished. For 
next day, officers and N.C.O.’s would be attending 
a lecture at which all features of the exercise would 
be discussed, criticised, and talked over. 

At this post mortem, naval officers would lec- 
ture on and explain their part; airmen would dis- 
cuss what they had done and why; the army like- 
wise. . 

Nor would it be a simple lecture and discussion 
show; for, along with the talking, movie-films of 
the real thing would be shown to highlight and 
amplify certain points and features. 

In other words, it is all training at this school, 
thoroughness of a dogged, efficient kind, would be 
paramount. 


As they went into battle a few of them sang 
“The Wizard of Oz’’—only a few. The legend 
that all of them went into battle singing that song 
did, strangely enough, arouse their indignation. “It 
was a battle,: t a bottle-party,” was one comment 
typical of sc’ 2s, when that story of their singing 
was reported vack to them. 


They were serious about this business. ‘“‘Primus 
agat primus’—‘‘First, always first,” was their 
regimental motto. They fought like tigers to keep 
it true, did this City of Sydney’s Own regiment. 

But the Second First was an unlucky Battalion. 

—Overleay. 
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Toe-day—producing Australia’s three meals a day is as 
important as producing direct war weapons. Strange 
as it may seem the same chemical industry provides 
nitrogen compounds used by the farmer as fertilizers 
and as basic ingredients for explosives manufacture. 


The productivity of our crops, herds and flocks and 
our own human nutrition depend upon an adequate 
supply of nitrogen compounds:—Ammonia and 
nitrates for plants; plant proteins for grazing animals; 
meat and bread for humans. 


To-morrow—with war behind us the chemical 
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industry will be able to provide not only more of the 
products essential in food production and preserva- 
tion, but also in addition the beginnings for dyes, 
drugs, plastics, etc.—all of importance to national 
progress. 


“NITROGEN FIXATION—A Miracle of Industry.” 


Of all the industrial establishments of Australia I should count 
this one, in some ways, the most impressive—a glimpse of the 
technological age to come when mankind, if its social organisation 
is equal to its inventiveness, can make the world a 
place of ample leisure and abounding plenty.” 


Extract from the Melbourne 
‘Herald,’ October 15th, 1942. 


“Behind the Empire —— Throughout the Empire’”’ 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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Some of its men are, perhaps, guerrillas in the hills 
of Crete to-day, because of that. 

The Second First, after it helped capture 
Tobruk, was sent from the Western Desert to 
Greece. During the retreat from Verria Pass to 
Servia Pass, the Second First was separated from 
the two other battalions in its brigade, and being 
unable to join its brigade it was attached to another 
brigade. 

‘By this mischance,” wrote Lieutenant-General 
Sir Iven Mackay, “it had been sent to Crete while 
the other two battalions of its original brigade had 
been evacuated from Greece to the mainland. In 
Crete the First Battalion was again unfortunate. 
It was sent to the centre of the island, and was cut 
off.” 

No word of the evacuation of Crete could be got 
to this Lost Legion: there were insufhcient trans- 
ports to evacuate all the troops. The First Bat- 
talion was left behind. A number of its men 
managed to escape. Many of them were taken 
prisoner. Some of them, it was thought, managed 
to keep their freedom in the hills, and may be 
there still... 

It has been said that the story of the First Bat- 
talion is the story of Australia’s march to nation- 
hood. 

Through the country’s military history they can 
trace their ancestry to two volunteer companies of 
50 men each raised in 1800 by Governor King, 
when it was feared that convicts would mutiny at 
Sydney and Parramatta. 

In 1854, a real military body, the Sydney Rifle 
Corps, was formed—in the First’s direct line of 
ancestry, it was the parent of a long line of bat- 
talions that carried the name ‘First Battalion.” In 
that line are the men who enlisted and went away 
when they heard of General Gordon’s death at 
Khartoum during the Sudan war, the first Aus- 
tralian soldiers to go overseas, leaving Sydney on 


Continuing THE ORIENTAL MIND 


one crime, disloyalty. The doctrine that the Em- 
peror is God and is the State gives the authorities 
a double hold over the crowd. Among us a dis- 
loyal act is criminal. With the Japanese it is not 
merely criminal—disloyalty is sacrilege! 

They will never crack. Earthquakes are splen- 
did training for air-raids. The Japanese will never 
scuttle their fleet. When the position becomes 
hopeless, wherever possible they will sail into the 
harbours of the enemy with guns blazing. They 
will have to be sunk by our bombs and shells. It 
will be suicide on the grand scale. 

For the last ten years or so, the people have 
been brought up in an unremitting censorship of 
news, both home and foreign, and subjected to the 
ceaseless propaganda that only a totalitarian gov- 
ernment can wield. ‘There is a contrast! The 
policies of democratic governments depend to a 
varying degree on public opinion. In “Totalitaria”’ 
those who make the national policy (without oppo- 
sition) use every method of shaping public opinion 
to implement that policy. 

In totalitarian countries no civilian demonstra- 
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March 3, 1885, and returning on June 23 of the 
same year. Of them the British Commander, Lord 
Wolseley, wrote: “The officers and men of the 
N.S.W. contingent under Colonel Richardson 
were a credit to the colony and the parent race 
from which it sprang.’ 

They were at the Boer War, too, 500 of them 
holding back 3,000 Boers in one action, where they 
were guarding supplies. The Boer general, after 
failing to subdue them, offered them all the honors 
of war—they could keep their arms and be given 
safe conduct to the nearest British port—if they 
would cease fire. And the answer of the Austra- 
lians ?—“If you want the supplies we are guarding 
you must come and get them.” So, at odds of six 
to one they held out for 11 days until they were re- 
lieved; 1,800 shells fell in their compound. ‘That 
was on August 4, 1900. 

Once more before the First Battalion A.I.F. 
sailed, did Australian soldiers form an expedition. 
That was fourteen days after the Great war was 
declared, when they went to New Guinea, cap- 
tured Herbertshohe and Rabaul, and made a pro- 
clamation in pidgin English: 

“You look him new feller flag, you savvy him? 
He belonga British. He more better than the other 
feller . . Now you givem three good feller cheers 
belongina new feller master . no more ‘um 
Kaiser, God save ’um king.” 

But Herbertshohe and Rabaul were only the 
odd ends that the last of Australia’s solitary bat- 
talions cleaned up before, as the First Battalion 
A.I.F., forerunner of many another A.I.F. Bat- 
talion, they commenced the work which took them 
from Gallipoli to Pozieres, from Bardia and 
Tobruk to Greece and Crete... 

“First, always first,’ was their motto. It is a 
motto they have proved gallantly many times, as 
their fearlessness made brilliant passages in Aus- 
tralia’s military history. 


tions take place without police approval. When 
you see, as I have seen, crowds moving along the 
streets bearing banners with anti-British slogans, 
this means that the authorities wish to arouse anti- 
British feeling. It is not evidence of spontaneous 
feeling by the people, or even by the organisers of 
the demonstration. Further, any letter or article 
giving a critical interpretation such as the above 
would have been stopped by the censors and the 
writer probably hauled in for admonition. That, 
in peace time! 


“War,” as Admiral King stated in June, 1942, 
‘is force—force to the utmost—force to make the 
enemy yield to one’s own will—to yield because 
their own will to fight is broken.” 


The practical, realistic Japanese are furiously 
determined to break our will to fight. They did 
not attack till they were ready and judged the time 
was ripe. In this, too, they ran true to form. 
Against China in 1894 and 1937, and Russia in 
1904, they struck first, and, on two earlier occa- 
sions, went through the formality of declaring war 
later. Then again, they have always thought in 
terms of world politics and timed their moves 


accordingly. You will remember that the Japan- 
ese invasion of Manchuria on September 18, 1931, 
came just a month after England had had to leave 
the gold standard. 

Since 1931 Japanese Generals and patriots of all 
shades, from Black Dragons to those with yellow 
streaks, have unremittingly worked to organise the 
country’s economy on a wartime basis, and to shape 
and mould the public mind. From 1936-7, those 
of us who have lived in Japan have been wearied 
with even the English translations of the exhorta- 
tions on what is frankly called ‘National Spiritual 
Mobilisation.” The aims have been summed up, 
officially, as follows :— 


1. Construction of a New Order in East Asia 
shall be effected by upholding National 
Ideals. 


2. The total strength of the Nation shall be 
augmented and given full scope by exalting 
the National Spirit. 


3. The entire people shall render wholehearted 
services to the State by working hard in their 
respective occupations. 


In point of fact, the third comes to almost the 
same as the first two—blind obedience, hard work 
and sacrifice. 

The attitude of the leaders towards the led is 
well illustrated by the non-provision of air-raid 
shelters in the big cities. They reason that if air- 
raid shelters are provided, people will duck down 
into them. If there are no air-raid shelters they 
will stay above ground and fight the fires! Property 
is more valuable than life in the East. 

Another motivating factor is the fighting tradi- 
tion of the Japanese. They like fighting. Their 
popular stories drip blood and revenge. Their 
military prowess has won recognition for Japan as 


Concluding 
OVERTURE TO TRAGEDY 


in the tiny stone kitchen, sharing the warmth of 
the fire with a couple of sheep; how his three sons 
were fighting the Italians in Albania while he 
plodded along in the fields with his two young 
daughters . . . but no word of complaint, no mur- 
muring against God or man. It made us cock- 
sure products of a modern age feel decently humble. 

And the village policeman who came _ thirty 
miles out of his way to guide us and then, arriving 
at another village, took us to his brother’s cafe for 
refreshment before setting us upon our way again. 

Then the small garrison of Greek soldiers farther 
north who adopted us for the few hours that we 
stayed with them. ‘They were a great crowd, good 
humored and in high spirits. It was extremely cold 
with a bitter wind blowing, so they gave us cognac 
to drink, such a drink as turns the blood to fire 
and sets the tongue swinging like the clapper of 
a bell. And we sang and clowned together and 
pledged eternal friendship before going on our way. 
We shall most likely never see any of them again, 
we shall forget their names and the names of their 
villages, but their friendship, their affection and 
their everlasting glory we shall not forget. 

The road led at last to a cobbled street thar 


a First Class Power. The militarists could show 
quite handsome dividends in the shape of a sizeable 
Empire, gained through a totalitarian blend of 
diplomacy and force, using whichever paid most. 
The people were persuaded into believing that 
Japanese politicians were self-seeking and unpat- 
riotic, while the Army was solely devoted to the 
country’s welfare. ‘They acquiesced when the mili- 
tarists seized the helm of the ship of State. These 
men reassured the doubters by promising a quick 
war of conquest, fought outside Japan, and a wip- 
ing off of the insults implicit in the white man’s 
exclusion laws and patronising attitude. 

The natural reaction against Western ways has 
given a further cause for bitterness against the 
white man. On two previous occasions Japanese 
history records violent nationalist reactions after 
wholesale adoption of non-Japanese ideas. They are 
an emotional people and they fly to extremes. 
After the Westernisation of the late 19th and early 
20th Centuries, the pendulum has swung the other 
way. This has been fostered and capitalised by the 
ardent nationalists. “The return to the simple ways 
of the past, particularly the samurai ways, was 
largely a return to a nation of “martyrs and fanatics 
who would not care for pleasure nor fear torture.” 

The Japanese always think of themselves as 
members of a group rather than as individuals. 
Their feeling of partaking in the long history of 
their country, of being links in the chain between 
the ancestors and posterity, and especially their 
mystical relationship to the God-Emperor, has given 
them much greater cohesion than any other nation. 
They have been fired by the crusading spirit. It 
has swept them southwards like a bush fire. The 
dour fighting in the Solomons and in Papua has 
proved it will take an equally furious energy and 
determination to dislodge them.—G. Caiger. 


wandered down between small cottages to a lake. 
Across the water stood a rugged mass of mountains, 
grim and grey with a cold damp mist about their 
heads ...a ponderous, towering barrier that seemed 
to say, “You go no further.” These were the 
mountains of Macedonia; beyond them lay Europe 
... Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and the Hun. 

A cold wind blew down them across the reedy 
lake where we stood shivering. It was a dreary 
day, grey and colorless, but in the chilly bleakness 
of this rainy afternoon a strange sad beauty seemed 
to walk in loneliness, lke a woman weeping. 

On the shore of the lake was a small church and 
above it a little tower with a bell; and on top of 
the tower an untidy nest of sticks and a stork stand- 
ing on one leg with a frog in its mouth. And near 
the bell, a little balcony and a man watching... 
watching the road that ran on round the lake into 
the mountains . . . the way the Germans would 
come. 

Suddenly there was a clattering on the cobble- 
stones. We swung round and looked along the 
road to the north and there, through the drizzling 
rain, a grey tank loomed like a sullen, ponderous 
monster. We fidgetted nervously and each thought, 
without saying, “It’s the Hun.” But we kept 
standing there as though watching something of 


—Overleaf. 
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which we were not a part. ‘The tanks came on, 
three of them, and then some guns, giving no sign 
of friendliness and none of fear or violence; and 
the men, staring ahead with fixed unmoving eyes, 
standing stiffly upright, expressionless like bodies 
without souls. 

They passed us by without a sign and there was 
no sound but the clattering of their tracks on the 
cobblestones. It seemed to get colder and we 
shivered suddenly as men do when a chill strikes 
their bones. “Then we bestirred ourselves and went 
into the town to find some answer to this mystery. 
In little doorways women stood and whispered, 
and failed to smile as we passed. 

We went into a cafe, sat down and ordered 
creme de menthe . . . then the policeman came in. 
Everybody turned to him silently, their faces asking 
the question . . . ““Who are they?” He whispered 
something to the cafe owner then turned towards 


Concluding WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


He set to work, connecting his detonators one 
to the other, till he had the whole twenty hooked 
up. He wasn’t altogether a fool. He had a fair 
idea of the electrical installation of a truck and this 
looked all right to him. Yes, it formed a com- 
plete circuit so it must be right. 

By this time the retreating infantry were near- 
ing the approach to the bridge. Presently they 
commenced to stream across, haggard and weary 
from the long, grim fight against odds; but still full 
of spirits. 

No-hope secured their help in carrying the bodies 
of his dead mates to the truck. Then he uncoiled 
his cable, thankful when he found it long enough 
to reach to a deep culvert, which would protect him 
from flying fragments. 

He lit a cigarette and sat down to wait till 
the last of the infantry had crossed to safety. 

They were all over at last, and none too soon, 
either. Ihe Hun tanks, no longer held at bay bv 
the artillery, were not far behind them. 

There was no time to waste now. No-hope 
jumped down into the culvert and connected his 
cable to the terminals of the exploder. 

“Hey, sapper!”’ It was the lieutenant of the rear 
platoon calling. “You can go ahead in about five 
minutes. Just give us time to get under cover. 
Where's the rest of your party?” 

“In the back of the truck, sir. All knocked,” he 
replied. 

“What! All killed, do you mean?” queried the 
loot. 

“All except the sergeant, sir, and he’s pretty 
badly hit. Luckily they had the job just about 
finished before thev were skittled. I'll soon settle 
the bridge now, as soon as you fellows get out of 
the wav. 

No-hope waited a few minutes longer. The 
first couple of tanks were just nosing their wav 
down the incline to the bridge. Might as well 
give them another minute now and trap the bas- 
tards. 

The leading tanks were on the bridge now and 
two more were rumbling down the approach, close 


the tables. ‘‘They are the Jugoslav ... their_army 
has collapsed so they escaped across the frontier 
... the Germans are not far away.” 

The cafe owner handed him a glass of cognac. 
He drank it in one gulp and blew his nose loudly. 
Everyone looked serious and no word was spoken. 

We went back to our car and stood a while look- 
ing back along the road. I was thinking, ‘Well, 
this is the end, we have finished our laughter, the 
tradegy begins.” ... 

And so shall I remember Greece. More than 
all the loveliness, the lilac bloom, the laughing 
girls, the great white clouds against Olympus, | 
shall see the grey lake at twilight and the rain on 
the cobblestones, and the great mountain mass 
wrapped in mist, and the oil lamp flickering on the 
corner of the street as we drove back through the 
silent town into the night . .. and a policeman 
trying not to cry. —R. Maslyn Williams. 


enough to catch the blast. 

He raised the plunger and, with a silent prayer 
that his connections were all in order, slammed it 
down—hard. 

An ear-splitting roar, a burst of dull, red flame, 
a cloud of dust and fragments, and the stately 
bridge, once the pride of some Greek engineer, 
collapsed into the river-bed, sixty feet below. 

He drove back to H.Q. slowly and carefully, 
remembering the wounded man in the back of the 
truck. 

After handing the sergeant over to the R.A.P. 
and assisting in the all-too-familiar job of burying 
his fallen comrades, he turned in, nearly exhausted. 

Next morning, while loading up for the last lap 
to the coast, No-hope was summoned to the Orderly 
Tent... 

“What the hell’s up now?” he wondered as he 
straightened up a bit before facing the C.O. 

He found the Major seated on a camp-stool be- 
hind a rough table, littered with papers. Remem- 
bering himself in time, he came to attention as he 
entered the tent and saluted—after a fashion. 

The C.O looked up. 

“Sapper Williams,” he began, picking up a sheaf 
of official-looking papers, “here is my report to 
Div. H.Q. on yesterday’s job. Sergeant Donnelly 
was quite conscious before he left for hospital and 
he gave me an account of your conduct. What he 
didn’t know I read in a despatch from the 
battalion.” 

“T want to congratulate vou, sapper, on a fine 
piece of work. And I’d like you to know that in 
this report I am recommending vou for a decoration. 
In my opinion, you've earned it.” 

“Tf we get out of this damned hole alive you 
will be sent to a school in the M.E. and, if your 
showing there is satisfactory, you will be promoted 
at the first opportunity. 

‘“That’s all, sapper.” 

Instinctively, No-hope straightened his _ back, 
squared his shoulders and saluted smartly. 

“Thank you, sir,” he murmured confusedly. - 

The C.O. smiled and extended his hand. 

“T think we'll have to find a new nickname for 
vou after this,” he said. 
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